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COMMENT 


THE most important of the fall campaigns—that of New 
York State—loses the interest it promised through the fail- 
ure of the Democrats, under Mr. Hill, to take advantage of 
an exceptional opportunity. Public sentiment in favor of ad- 
ministering a rebuke to those who are now running the Re- 
publican party, sufficient, at any rate, to encourage the up- 
building of a healthful opposition, has been growing stead- 
ily ever since the failure of the latest Congress to acquit 
itself creditably, and this time and place seemed not only the 
most natural but the most likely to produce effective results. 
The hope was that a man might be nominated for Governor 
who could be depended upon to prove as capable and trust- 
worthy as Mr. Odell, thus enabling the contest to be waged 
upon broader lines. It was possibly only fair to Judge 
Parker to heed his disinclination to become the candidate, 
although there is no good reason to doubt that he would have 
accepted a unanimous nomination; but even so, there were 
other Democrats, of whom Mr. Shepard was the most nota- 
ble, who would have filled the bill satisfactorily. Instead, 
Mr. Hill, for reasons best known to himself, selected the 
vacillating, inconsequential, and incompetent Mr. Coler, whose 
certain defeat, however overwhelming, will not even have the 
merit of quenching his insatiable thirst for public office in 
particular and notoriety in general. We firmly believe that 
Judge Parker could and should have been elected; but what- 
ever may be the bearing of the result upon national polities, 
the people of New York must be assured, first of all, of capa- 
ble and level-headed conduct of its own affairs. So there is 
nothing to do but to vote for Mr. Odell. 


Possibly, in view of the undesirability of the candidate, 
it was just as well that Mr. Hill bowed his head meekly to 
the shocking demand of yellow-journalism for a declaration 
in favor ef government ownership of private properties, but 
he might at least have treated the ruffian Devery with the 
fairness to which all criminals are entitled. There was 
neither doubt nor denial of Devery’s absolute right to sit as 
a delegate in the convention. He had won his fight by the 
same means as his opponent did not win his, and there was no 
shadow of justice or precedent for refusing him admittance. 
We said the ruffian Devery—and he is a ruffian, but it is by 


no means impossible that there were others in the hall whose 
characters would wither quite as quickly under a lime-light 
equally penetrating. In any event, he is an American cit- 
izen, and there was no possible justification for a deliberate 
violation of our primary law, involving a complete defeat of 
its very purpose, and making in a great Democratic conven- 
tion a precedent of arbitrary determination which may, on 
some future day, be utilized by ruftians themselves for their 
own advantage, instead of by timid politicians for theirs. 


One of the striking signs of the times is the reappearance 
of the Cleveland element in the Democratic State Convention 
of New York. It will be remembered that in 1884 Mr. Cleve- 
land was violently opposed by the delegates of Tammany 
Hall to the Democratic national convention, and that in 
1892 the delegates of the State of New York to the Demo- 
cratic national convention of that year were instructed for 
Senator Hill. In 1896, and again in 1900, almost all of the 
distinguished Democrats in the city and State of New York 
who were known as friends of Mr. Cleveland are believed to 
have voted for Mr. McKinley. Now, on the other hand, such 
men as John G. Carlisle, Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. W. B. Hornblower, whom Mr. Cleveland tried 
to make a justice of the United States Supreme Court, Mr. 
John A. McCall, President of the New York Life Insuranco 
Company, Mr. J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth 
National Bank, Mr. James Stillman, Mr. James T. Woodward, 
Mr. August Belmont, Mr. Ashbel P. Fitch, and other inde- 
pendent Democrats formerly conspicuous in the Cleveland 
wing of their party, were chosen delegates by Tam:nany con- 
stituencies to attend the State convention. It is known that 
they were elected at the request of Mr. Hill, who, for the mo- 
ment, has complete control of the party machinery in the State 
of New York. From these facts, several deductions may rea- 
sonably or plausibly be drawn. It is, in the first place, evident 
that the gentlemen named would not, at the present time, re- 
turn to the Democratic party unless they were assured that 
the objectionable features of the programme put forth at 
Chicago in 1896 would be ignored in the platform to be 
framed at Saratoga; and unless, also, they believed that a 
similar course would be pursued in the next Democratic na- 
tional convention. It is further inferred by some expert 
observers that so many of Mr. Cleveland’s friends would not 
have been invited by Mr. Hill to attend the New York State 
Convention, nor would they have accepted his invitation, un- 
less he had let it be clearly understood that he would not him- 
self be a candidate for the Democrstic nomination for the 
Presidency in 1904. 


The withdrawal of Mr. George R. Sheldon’s candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of New York was an incident of no great importance in it- 
self, yet we shall find it full of significance if we mark the 
reasons given—no doubt truthfully—for the withdrawal. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Sheldon’s name was dropped 
out of deference to the wish of the Brooklyn delegates to the 
Republican State Convention that they should be permitted 
to designate the nominee for the office mentioned. As their 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Woodruff, had been Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor for three successive terms, they had no reasonable claim 
upon the post, and, in the end, a candidate from a distant 
part of the State was selected. What caused Mr. Sheldon to 
withdraw his candidacy at the eleventh hour was Governor 
Odell’s refusal to run on the same ticket with him, and this 
refusal had been caused by the discovery that a sinister ef- 
fect had been produced upon delegates from the rural dis- 
tricts by the information, conveyed through Brooklyn dele- 
gates, that Mr. Sheldon had been conspicuously associated 
with certain “trusts.” Many of these rural delegates, it 
seems, told Governor Odell that their constituents could not 
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be persuaded to look favorably upon a ticket which bore the 
name of a trust magnate. That is to say, Mr. Sheldon found 
himself in a position similar to that which Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew occupied at the Republican national convention 
of 1888, when the New York delegation made him its candi- 
date for the nomination for the Presidency. Men who per- 
sonally liked Mr. Depew, and who would have liked to see 
him President, considered it their duty to disclose to him the 
unwelcome fact that should he be nominated he would be 
defeated in some of the Western States normally Republican, 
because, in the popular mind, he was intimately associated 
with railway interests. In view of the reported facts, Mr. 
Depew withdrew his name, and although he has since been 
chosen a United States Senator by the New York Legisla- 
ture, he has never been seriously considered as a candidate 
for office before the people. 


What was true of railways fourteen years ago seems 
now to be true of all large combinations of capital. 
They excite distrust to an extent which shrewd politi- 
cal managers desiring the success of their party ticket feel 
themselves constrained to heed. We do not hesitate to 
say that this narrowing of the field of choice is a matter for 
profound regret. It is, indeed, no new thing in our politi- 
cal history for merit to be ranked lower than availability in 
the list of a candidate’s qualifications. It was on the score 
of availability that Henry Clay in 1840 and 1848 was passed 
over in favor of very inferior men. In the case of Mr. Depew 
ard Mr. Sheldon, however, the objection is pointed not 
zea ast them personally, but against the whole class of men 
identified in the public mind with railways and other great 
corporations. This is equivalent to excluding from public 
service the strongest intellects of the country, which for sev- 
eral decades have been irresistibly impelled to take part in 
that consolidation of capital and enterprise which is the most 
imposing and momentous phenomenon in the political econ- 
omy of our time. The political and financial problems inci- 
dent to our Federal government have acquired such dimen- 
sions that the best trained and most powerful intellects in 
the United States are needed for their solution. In no oth- 
er enlightened country upon earth would mere prejudice 
be suffered to dictate the selection or exclusion of candi- 
dates for offices invested with such capacious powers as those 
belonging to our Federal Chief Magistrate or to the Governor 
of the Empire commonwealth. If we go on rejecting politi- 
cal candidates on the ground that they are honorably con- 
nected with those corporate bodies that are fast absorbing 
the resources and the energies of the American community, 
we shall ultimately and logically be reduced to choosing nomi- 
nees for high public office on the score, not of their achieve- 
ments, but of their insignificance. 


It is probably no surprise to Secretary Hay that his note 
inviting the attention of the powers represented in the 
congress at Berlin to the maltreatment of the Jews in Rou- 
mania has elicited an appeal that we shall extend the exgis 
of American influence over other sufferers from the non- 
enforcement of the Berlin Treaty. A perfect case for renewed 
expostulation on our part has been submitted by a repre- 
sentative of the Armenians residing in the United States, 
who number, it seems, some twenty thousand, and who have 
been driven into exile by the atrocious persecution to which 
they have been subjected at the hands of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. The Berlin Treaty was every jot as specific and per- 
emptory in the clause relating to the Armenian subjects of 
the Sultan as in that regarding the Jewish inhabitants of 
Roumania. The former are as much entitled to our good 
offices as are the latter. In the one instance, as in the other, 
our moral right to request the cosignatories of the Berlin 
Treaty to enforce it is based not only on broad humanitarian 
grounds, but on the particular fact that the quality of the 
immigrants seeking a refuge on our soil is injuriously af- 
fected by the outrages complained of. The powers that have 
recognized, by active co-operation or by the silence that gives 
assent, the propriety of the plea put forward by us on behalf 
of the Roumanian Jews, could not deny that we are equally 
entitled to advocate the cause of the Armeniané. 


Nor is this the only extension that the position taken by Secre- 
tary Hay is likely to receive. If it be true, as M. Anatole Leroy 
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Beaulieu, the well-known political economist,has acknowledged 
in a Paris newspaper, that on humanitarian and economic 
grounds the United States have an incontestable interest in 
the treatment of the European proletariat, that interest can- 
not be confined to Jews and Armenians. As a people inspired 
by philanthropic sympathies we cannot consistently shut our 
eyes to the outrages perpetrated on the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan in Macedonia, outrages vividly recalling the 
Bulgarian atrocities which provoked the armed interpositior 
of Russia in 1877. There are signs that the hour for a re- 
newed intervention of Russia south of the Balkans is ap- 
proaching. For that very reason Secretary Hay’s note re- 
ferring to the treatment of Roumanian Jews may receive 
no overt approval from the St. Petersburg government, to 
which, in the event of a war with Turkey, the alliance of 
Roumania would be strategically indispensable. At the same 
time, the Czar’s advisers keenly appreciate the value of Amer- 
ican good-will from a financial point of view, and they must 
secretly applaud the appearance of the United States as a 
proclaimer of humanitarian sentiment and enlightened pub- 
lic opinion concerning European questions, for there can be 
no doubt about our attitude regarding the desirability of 
relieving the Christian populations of the Balkan peninsula 
from the Ottoman yoke. That is a matter about which Eng- 
lishmen and Americans would heartily concur, the pro-Turk- 
ish sympathy resuscitated by Lord Beaconsfield in 1876-8 
having now become extinct in England. Soon or late, indeed, 
it was inevitable that the richest country in the world, and, 
therefore, potentially, the mightiest, which the United States 
are now admitted to be, should exercise a tremendous influ- 
ence over European public opinion. The historian will 
record, however, that it was reserved for Secretary Hay to 
insert the thin edge of the wedge at the wrong time. 


There is a good deal of truth in the assertion lately made 
by M. Caix in the Journal des Débats that the drift of events 
is rendering superfluous our affirmation of the Monroe doc- 
trine by assuring to us a practical hegemony over the Latin- 
American commonwealths. Like most European observers, 
indeed, he is mistaken in assuming that it is in pursuance of 
the Monroe doctrine that United States marines have been 
landed at Panama and Colon for the purpose of preventing 
interference with the Panama Railway on the part either of 
the Colombian government troops or of the Colombian revo- 
lutionists. The protection of the Panama Railway which 
we have repeatedly furnished is, as even Englishmen need 
continually to be reminded, not a right arrogated by us as a 
corollary of the Monroe doctrine, but a duty imposed on us 
by a treaty made with New Granada more than half a cen- 
tury ago, whereby we undertook to guarantee the free transit 
of the isthmus and the maintenance of order thereon. M. 
Oaix is quite right, however, in deducing from certain other 
events the renunciation of any purpose to dispute our as- 
cendeney in the Caribbean, and, for that matter, in the wa- 
ters laving the west coasts of Central and South America, so 
far as England and France are concerned. England virtu- 
ally renounced the purpose when she consented to a revision 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, whereby she strove in 1850 
to establish an equality of power and authority on the isth- 
mus. France, for her part, will have withdrawn from com- 
petition for preponderance in the Caribbean when the pur- 
chase of the Panama Canal shall have been effected by the 
United States. 


There is not much exaggeration in the deduction drawn 
by M. Caix that, with those events, and our purchase 
of the Danish West Indies, a page of history will have 
been turned, and a long step ‘will have been taken tow- 
ard the Americanization of the New World. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Americanizing process will be one of pa- 
cific conciliation and commercial consociation, not of political 
absorption. We desire neither to hold any of the Latin- 
American commonwealths as colonies nor to admit them as 
States into our Union. Touching those points the predomi- 
nant feeling in the United States was accurately reflected 
by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Porto Rico cases. There is therefore no ground for the 
warning addressed by M. Caix to such Latin-American re- 
publics as Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, that they must 
set their houses in order if they want to maintain an inde- 
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pendent existence. If by setting their houses in order he 
means a Latin-American confederation, a little reflection will 
show that the scheme would be impracticable. Even if prac- 
ticable it would be superfluous; for, if one of the republics 
named were to ask for annexation to the United States, the 
request would almost certainly be rejected. Not political fu- 
sion, but the undefined hegemony which events seem pressing 
upon us represents the utmost limits of our wish. 


President Palma has been induced to discuss the condition 
of free Cuba, and has very pardonably allowed himself to 
rub his hands with satisfaction and to smile with gentle 
amiability as he looks back over the first four months’ life 
of the new republic. The President of Cuba says that his 
success through these four months has surpassed his hopes; 
that he has paid all the expenses of the government, and has 
a surplus in hand; and that everything is running smoothly, 
and to his entire satisfaction. On the question of reciprocal 
trade favors with this country, the President of Cuba ex- 
presses himself hopefully. He looks for favorable action 
by the United States Senate next session, and considers the 
insertion of a Cuban plank in the Republican platform in 
several States as a good sign. But, continues President 
Palma, Cuba wants no reciprocity with the United States 
that will affect her commerce with other countries. Cuba’s 
ports must be open to the world, and she must foster com- 
mercial relations with every country. Any measure of reci- 
procity to be acceptable must be equally beneficial to both 
countries. As regards the loan of $35,000,000 about which 
we have heard so much, President Palma says, with great 
justice, that the borrowing of so large a sum is a very serious 
question for Cuba, and that he must carefully study it, be- 
fore deciding on his course of action. He hastened to add 
that should Cuba decide to borrow this sum she would be 
eareful to fulfil all requirements of the Platt amendments, as 
to setting aside certain resources for a sinking-fund and to 
assure the payment of interest. President Palma would be 
glad to see the United States artillery finally withdrawn from 
Cuba, but, with this one exception, he sees nothing but causes 
for satisfaction all around him. He has no question of win- 
ter fuel to face and solve in his tropic island. 


The war for Canadian tariff revision continues to rage 
around the Hon. J. Israel Tarte, the Minister of Public Works. 
It is significant that the word “strenuous” begins to be ap- 
plied to him by the press of the Dominion. Speaking the 
other day at Orillia, Ontario, Mr. Tarte humorously declared 
that he was a man who had the misfortune to know what he 
wanted, and say what he thought. To the department over 
which he presided belonged the duty of developing the inter- 


~ nal waterways of Canada. Mr. Tarte said that he was a news- 


paper man, and that he believed in informing himself by 
travel and otherwise. He was a believer in Canada, and was 
resolved not to stay in his own town, but to travel, and learn 
every detail of his country as well as he could. Amid im- 
mense applause he declared that he gave his attention to the 
map of his country, and he punctuated his oration by ap- 
peals to a large map displayed on the platform. He quoted 
figures, showing that Canada not only possessed the best and 
shortest water-routes to the sea, but also the shortest routes 
across the ocean to the markets of the Old World. Buffalo 
had fifty grain-elevators largely stored with Canadian grain, 
yet the Erie Canal was a mere ditch. This year Canada 
would have fifty million bushels of grain for export, but not 
ten per cent. of it would be carried in Canadian bottoms. 
He proposed to develop Canada’s harbors and Canada’s wa- 
terways. In a year or two the St. Lawrence route would 
be not only safe, but one of the safest in the world. With 
Canada’s advantages in transportation, and her immense nat- 
ural resources, she was strong enough to be the mistress of 
her own destiny. Then turning to the tariff, he declared that 
it was a difficult question, but affirmed that he enjoyed grap- 
pling with delicate and difficult questions. The whole ques- 
tion was this: Were the Canadians to become a nation, or 
were they to depend upon America for their destiny? Con- 
tinuing, he affirmed that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had come back 
from the negotiations at Washington red hot, and had de- 
clared he never would go there again. Finally, evidently 
with a prophetic eye on the future, Mr. Tarte declared that, 
were he himself forming a cabinet, he would try to have all 
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shades of opinion represented. Men were liable to change 
their opinions. Only true love lasted forever. 





Governor Taft’s recent Manila speech on the occasion of 
his return to the Philippine Islands touches on several very 
important points. He declared that his hearers could be con- 
fident that it would be only a matter of a year or two be- 
fore the American duty on Philippine products was reduced 
to so small a figure as to make it practically free trade. De- 
lays in Congressional action on the tariff, and postponement 
of the time for a popular assembly, were only the outgrowth 
of a conservatism due to a doubt on the part of many as to 
the real condition of the islands. In view of the unwilling- 
ness of the Vatican to enter into a contract for the definite 
removal of the Spanish friars, the Secretary of War was un- 
willing to enter into a contract obliging the Philippine and 
American governments to pay the indefinitely large sums 
asked as indemnity for the possessions of the friars, without 
further investigation, and preferred to recur to the original 
method of settlement proposed by the Vatican — that is, 
through an apostolic delegate, who should visit the islands 
with authority to sell the lands, to settle the rentals due, and 
to agree upon the question of charitable and educational 
trusts. This basis has been agreed to, and negotiations were 
to be continued in Manila after all the data necessary had 
been submitted by the representative of the Church to the 
government. The negotiations upon many of the issues were 
only begun, though the sale of the friars’ lands had been 
approved, and the question of the return of the friars to their 
parishes was completely in the hands of the people of each 
parish, who would have to settle it for themselves, and abide 
by the result. 


From Rome comes the announcement that a_ pontifical 
bull on the apostolic constitution of the Philippines will soon 
be issued. It will indicate the papal view of the objects 
and aims of Archbishop Guidi’s mission to Manila. Fore- 
shadowing the contents of the bull, it is said that the apos- 
tolic delegate will have to reorganize the whole ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of the archipelago, creating three new dioceses, and 
proposing prelates for the archbishopric of Manila and the 
remaining bishopries, after which he will convoke a synod 
to establish the forms of ecclesiastical government, in har- 
mony with the customs of the islands. One of the first 
projects of the archbishop is the establishment at Manila 
of two seminaries for the education of the native clergy, who 
are destined immediately to displace the foreigners. These 
seminaries will be entrusted to a religious order which has not 
hitherto been represented in the archipelago. A portion of 
the students of the seminaries will be sent to Rome to com- 
plete their education, either at the North-American or at the 
South-American College, or in a special Filipino college, if 
it is found practicable to establish the latter. The friar 
question might, it is suggested, be solved without recourse to 
the recall of the friars by opening the Philippines to all the 
clergy of all the religious orders, without distinction of na- 
tionality, thus quickly overshadowing the few hundreds of 
Spanish friars remaining there. The reorganization of the 
Church in the islands will be paid for by the money coming: 
from the sale of the friars’ lands, and from the indemnity 
which the United States will pay for war damages to Church 
property. The Church is to submit an estimate of the amount 
demanded, which may become the base of negotiations between 
the apostolic delegate and the Governor. 


We have now another illustration of the weakness of our 
banking system, which, in some respects, is so admirable. 
Prosperity has been so great, trading has been so active, that 
the loaning capacity of New York banks has been strained 
to its uttermost. When we add to the conditions thus brought 
about the annual drain of currency to the West and South, 
this year a little heavier than usual, we have panic condi- 
tions. These are mainly produced by law. Congress has pro- 
vided for them in advance by establishing and maintain- 
ing a system whose circulation cannot respond to the de- 
mands of business, and which gives to tangible currency 
an importance quite at variance with the requirements and 
practices of modern commercial and financial life, which has 
made the transfer of credits its most important circulating 
medium. When the demand for credits from local traders 




































































































































and the demand for cash from the Western banks reach a 
certain point, the New York banks are compelled, by the 
legal requirement to maintain a reserve for the protection 
of their depositors, to contract the credit circulation, to call 
in their loans, to raise the price of money to a prohibitive 
point, and to compel sales which, in many cases, result in 
disaster and often in ruin, for there is no legal provision pro- 
viding for assistance from banks that are flush, as the Western 
banks are now. Such conditions prevailed in New York for 
many weeks. Secretary Shaw, was, of course, called upon to 
come to the aid of the money-market, this being the only civ- 
ilized country in the world whose Treasury can force or pre- 
vent a panic. Mr. Shaw, at first, was inclined to doubt the 
necessity of interference. Then he offered to issue additional 
circulation against “free bonds ”—that is, bonds owned by 
the banks not already security for their circulation; then he 
anticipated interest on the debt for the remainder of the 
fiscal year; finally, on Monday, September 29, when the rate 
for money on call had advanced to 35 per cent., he released 
$30,000,000, which the banks were holding as a reserve against 
government deposits to the amount of $130,000,000. This 
reserve has heretofore been required, notwithstanding the fact 
that the government deposits have been amply secured by 
bonds deposited by the banks. The Secretary’s announcement 
increased the credit currency by $130,000,000. He also an- 
nounced that he would issue new circulation against other 
than government securities. For this purpose he had already 
printed notes to the amount of $25,000,000. The trouble in 
the money-market, which at least approached a panic, was, as 
we have said, largely due to our banking laws. A remedy lies 
in the power of Congress, and a bill is already before the 
House of Representatives which would work a great reform 
if it should be enacted. But can Congress be induced to turn 
its attention to a subject made so uninteresting both by its im- 
portance and by its general character? There is a difficulty 
not to be despised. 


The second operation on the President’s leg, which was 
found to be necessary, emphasizes what we said last week in 
concluding our paragraph on the sudden termination of his 
Western trip. It is clear now that the President was care- 
less of his health after the sad trolley accident at Pittsfield. 
He received an injury there, of the painful character of which 
at least he must have had immediate and acute notice. TH 
he concealed the intimations from his physician, he doubtless 
underrated the pain. If he disclosed the pain to his physician, 
the latter should have forbidden the Western journey. If 
this journey was actually forbidden, and the President in- 
sisted upon it until it was brought to a sudden termination at 
Indianapolis, Mr. Roosevelt showed a lack of proper regard 
for the President and for the country, which is intensely 
interested in the President’s physical welfare. The truth is 
that a great risk has been taken and a danger has been care- 
lessly encountered. The President received an injury at 
Pittsfield which was so serious that its continuance threat- 
ened him at least with an illness which would have caused 
the country much anxiety. Now such anxiety is precisely 
what the President ought not to inflict upon the country. 
Plain Theodore Roosevelt may take all the risks he likes, 
provided his wife and children have no objection, but Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt does not belong exclusively to him- 
self and his family, but to the country, and he owes it to the 
country to take every precaution to fill out the term to which 
he has succeeded. He does not know it, perhaps, partly be- 
cause the country has been only half conscious of it, and 
partly because it has been politely silent, but his jumping 
and climbing and rushings have been regarded with much 
anxiety by a people who are fond of him, and whom, there- 
fore, he ought not needlessly to alarm. 


The pleasing rumor comes from over the sea that King 
Edward wishes to make President Roosevelt an honorary 
colonel of one of his regiments. As an evidence of the King’s 
good-will this is very gratifying, but, after all, it is just as 
well that the laws are such that the President could not 
accept the proffered honor, even if he wanted to. It would 
embarrass him seriously when other sovereigns offered him 
similar commissions, as they would be much inclined to do 
were he to accept the first. His precise duty in the event of 
a general Continental war, for instance, as a British colonel, 
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a French general, a Russian major, a German field-marshal, 
an Italian captain, and a Spanish admiral, which we may as- 
sume would be some of the grades he would occupy, would be 
very difficult to determine, and he would find himself in- 
volved in an inward conflict alongside of which the strenu- 
ous life, as it is now understood, would be as an ant-hill to a 
Mount Pelée. It would be awkward, too, for a President of 
the United States to be in any way subject to the command 
of the British or any other king. In the case of King Ed- 
ward, who is always in a very friendly mood toward the 
United States, perhaps the menace in such a situation would 
amount to little, but it requires no extraordinary stretch of 
the imagination to discover trouble for ourselves in a posi- 
tion which placed Mr. Roosevelt under the orders of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and of course the President could not decline 
a commission in the German army if he had accepted one 
under the flag of Great Britain. Altogether, then, it is a 
good thing that there is no possibility of the President’s ac- 
cepting the distinction the King of England would confer 
upon him. It does credit to the heart of his Majesty that 
he should have thought of paying so marked a compliment to 
his great and good friend the President of the United States, 
but, while it is improper to look a gift-horse in the mouth, it 
oecurs to us that his choice of honors to be bestowed might 
have been more felicitous—like the Governor-Generalship of 
Canada, for instance. President Roosevelt could do something 
with a commission of that kind, and without hurting Can- 
ada a bit. 


The election of D. C. Heyward as Governor of South Caro- 
lina is one of the incidents in our political history which 
prove the soundness of the heart of the democracy. Mr. Hey- 
ward’s victory is Tillman’s defeat. The successful candidate 
belongs to what is known as the aristocratic class—to the 
class onee led by Wade Hampton. This class was noisily and 
boastfully “ put out of politics” by Senator Tillman, and the 
belief has been general that the people of the State, especially 
the farmers, had definitely yielded to the notion that the more 
vulgar a man the better qualified is he for the tasks of gov- 
ernment. Heyward has proved that this belief was not well 
founded—at least that the reign of the vulgar per se was 
but temporary.* Heyward was not known beyond his own 
locality, and the company of young men who organized and 
gained the victory for him were amateurs. He won on his 
intellectual and moral merits, even among the farmers whom 
Tillman had sedulously cultivated by demagogic arts—by sell- 
ing himself the produce of his farm from the tail of his own 
wagon, by ostentatious parade of his cow-hide boots—by what, 
in short, may be termed the one-gallus method. One who 
has watched American politics for a long time would prove 
that his observations had been of little value to him if he 
should declare that the result of this election in South Caro- 
lina has permanently regenerated the State. There is no 
doubt that the bad will triumph there again, and that it will 
be defeated again. What it shows is that when an American 
community becomes thoroughly awake to political depravity, 
or to pretence, the depraved and the pretending are likely to 
be overthrown; and for this reason the democracy may be 
said to be sound at heart. 


The action of Governor Jenks of Alabama in pardoning 
five white men who had been convicted of lynching an in- 
nocent negro is perplexing and not at all satisfactory. These 
men had been tried and convicted at much trouble and ex- 
pense, and were undergoing imprisonment. One of them 
had been sentenced for life. They killed the negro, and no new 
extenuation of their crime seems to have been discovered, but 
Governor Jenks was a candidate for re-election, and con- 
cluded apparently that it was not good pclitics to be too 
critical of the behavior of white men who had thought proper 
to hang a negro, even though, as it turned out, the negro 
had done nothing wrong. Perhaps, too, many of the voters in 
Alabama felt that any man is liable to make a mistake about 
a negro, and that punishment in such cases ought not to be 
encouraged. At any rate, after encouraging the arrest and 
conviction of these lynchers, the Governor has turned them 
all loose again. 


There are symptoms of a revival of the discussion about 
the army canteen. General Funston, commanding the De- 
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partment of the Colorado, speaks in his annual report of a 
deplorable increase of offences in general and of desertion 
in particular, in his department, and attributes it, first, to 
“resentment of unaccustomed limitations and _ restrictions 
felt by men returning from field service,” and, second, to the 
abolition of the canteen. He says that the saloons that 
have sprung up just outside the reservations since the canteens 
were closed are vile places, run by scoundrels, where soldiers 
are debauched and fleeced. The army cannot control these 
places; the local authorities, as a rule, “ regard them with in- 
difference or approval.” There can be no reasonable doubt, 
says General Funston, that most of the trials by court mar- 
tial and summary courts in his department are due to these 
noisome dives, which have sprung up since the canteen was 
abolished. General MacArthur reports for the Department 
of the Lakes that guard-houses at all the posts are over- 
crowded with prisoners awaiting trial. No doubt many sol- 
diers have come back from the Philippines who did not em- 
ploy themselves while there in perfecting their morals. To 
keep them in order at a military post would be hard enough 
in any case, but it does not take a strong imagination to 
conceive how much the natural difficulties of the situation 
must be increased when the only decent places where sol- 
diers could buy beer have been replaced by these whiskey- 
selling gambling-hells where everything possible is done to 
ruin the soldier. 


Perhaps General Corbin says, as a Parisian newspaper cor- 
respondent reports, that “the German Emperor is the planet’: 
greatest man.” Why not? Those who cannot agree with 
such a valuation ought not to revile the general, but to re- 
member that greatness is as much a matter of feeling with 
the admirer as of quality in the object. It makes a difference 
who decides on the identity of the greatest man on the 
planet. Right here in this town there are persons who very 
likely have never heard of the German Emperor, or, if they 
have, who never gave him the tribute of a passing thought, 
who are persuaded that the planet has nothing greater than 
William S. Devery. They had another greatest man last 
year, and probably will have still another next year; but to- 
day, it is Devery. In Chicago, according to all accounts, one 
John Alexander Dowie is temporarily exalted by a host of 
adorers to the highest pinnacle. Sometimes the object of 
homage is a woman—as witness the case of the ingenious con- 
structor of Science and Health and her followers. Tom John- 
son appears at the moment to fill all the demands for superla- 
tive greatness of one class of our fellow-citizens, while the 
reigning pugilist, whoever he may be, is always on a moun- 
tain-top while he lasts. Other ideals of greatness appear where 
they are least expected. A successful business man, whose ac- 
quaintances never dreamed that he ever had a thought for 
anything except business, in a confidential moment told a 
friend that he considered Mr. Louis Pasteur to be the great- 
est man in the world. Another stoutly declared, and entire- 
ly in earnest, that Booker Washington was superior to any 
other man in America, claiming that that settled the case so 
far as the rest of the world was concerned. Probably nine- 
tenths of the wholesome boys in America who are blessed with 
good homes grow pretty well into their teens with the firm 
belief that nobody else quite comes up to their fathers; while 
there is a suspicion that even in these disillusioned days oc- 
casionally a wife fondly entertains that notion about her hus- 
band. So, happily, there is no lack of greatest men in the 
world, assorted to suit all manner of tastes and dispositions. 
And if General Corbin chooses to accord that distinction to 
the German Emperor, what need of attempting refutation? 
Liberty of choice is unrestrained, and waiting objects of adora- 
tion abound. Reason is unnecessary, reason is superfluous, 
reason can never convince the contradictory. Say, like Lu- 
cetta in the play, “JZ think him so, because J think him so.” 
That is enough. 


It seems to be really true that the persecuted Doukhobors, 
who were helped to find a refuge in Canada, have developed 
a conviction that animals too are born free and equal, and 
that it is wrong to thwart their inclinations either by killing 
them for food or by making them work. It was reported that, 
acting on this conviction, these remarkable fanatics had 
turned their live-stock loose, and declined to look after them 
any further, and that it was probable that both the animals 
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and the Doukhobors would starve during the coming winter. 
Cenfirmation of this report comes with the news that the 
Canadian government has caused the cattle, sheep, and horses 
to be seized and sold for the benefit of their late owners. It 
is possible that not all of the Doukhobors are parties to this 
extraordinary folly, and that some of them may be growing 
sensible, but developments of the kind reported must be ex- 
ceedingly mortifying to the philanthropists who have tried 
to help these wretched people. 


Whether the organization of the new international trust, 
the British-American Tobacco Company, represents a victory 
for the American Tobacco Company or for the Imperial 
Company of Great Britain seems to be disputed. There is 
no doubt that the American Tobacco Company spent a great 
sum of money in the effort to acquire control of the manu- 
facturing and retail tobacco business in the United Kingdom. 
That this effort failed is evident from the published terms of 
the agreement which forms the basis of the international com- 
bination, for the American and the Imperial companies cove- 
nant to respect each other’s domestic trade, while a new com- 
pany, to be known as the British-American, will compete 
for the trade of all the rest of the world, except, of course, 
those countries, like France, where the manufacture and sale 
of tobacco are a government monopoly. The Imperial Company 
withdraws from the British colonial market in favor of the 
international corporation: this is obviously a concession to 
the American Tobacco Company, which contributes two-thirds 
of the capital, and is represented by two-thirds of the direc- 
tors in the international concern. From the facts here re- 
cited it may be inferred that the British consumer of tobacco 
has been left at the mercy of the Imperial Company. As a 
matter of fact, that corporation was far from having a 
monopoly of the British market even before it was con- 
fronted by American competitors. If an attempt is made 
unduly to raise the prices of cigars, cigarettes, and smoking- 
tobacco in the United Kingdom, the old native rivals of the 
Imperial Company are certain to be strengthened by an in- 
flow of new capital. As for the American Tobacco Company, 
it has safeguarded itself against the threatened invasion of 
its market on this side of the Atlantic, and it has entered, as 
we have said, into a combination for the control of the mar- 
kets exterior to the United Kingdom and the United States, 
but, on the whole, its strenuous endeavor to conquer the Brit- 
ish market must be pronounced unsuccessful. It takes a 
financier of considerable magnitude to play the Napoleon in 
England. 


The most recent and also the most practical suggestion of 
means by which English manufacturers may successfully 
meet American competition in the world’s market comes 
from Professor Dewar, the noted scientist. At the British 
Association’s annual meeting, in September, he said that 
Britain’s great blunder had been the remaining in ignorance 
of what was being done on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and that if manufacturers would subsidize their chief offi- 
cials to spend their holidays in the United States and see 
how time could be economized by organization, they would 
be repaid a hundredfold. Professor Dewar’s advice is very 
good, as far as it goes, but it will not cause any loss of 
sleep among American manufacturers, for however much 
the aforesaid chief officials might learn—and they have keen 
eyes and good memories—English trade would still be handi- 
capped by the English workman, who, as a rule, does as little 
as he can in a working day, while the American, despite his 
grumbling, his strikes, and his occasional sprees, works hard. 
This difference between workmen on the two sides of the At- 
lantic has often been noticed and commented on alike by 
English and American employers. It has been attributed 
to difference of climate, pay, food, etc., but the true reason 
is far more significant; it is that the able English mechanic 
seldom or never expects to change his condition, while almost 
every American hopes that some day he will become a man- 
ager and employer through sheer ability, so he works as if 
he were heir-presumptive to everything in sight, and he has 
hundreds of thousands of exemplars to cheer him, all of whom 
came up from the bottom. 





M. Léon Daudet, son of the distinguished French novelist, 
has delivered himself of the extraordinary opinion that novel- 



































































reading should be stopped by law. It is said that he favors 
the enactment of a law forbidding the sale of all fiction to 
women and children on the same principle that in some 
States statutes forbidding the sale of morphine and cigarettes 
have been enacted. He contends that the morbid taste of 
the public for exciting romances is responsible for much of 
the unhappiness and unrest in the world, and that these lead 
men on to deeds of actual evil; and he goes so far as to pre- 
dict that future generations will scorn novel-reading as a 
deliberate and low form of intoxication. Without going into 
an inquiry as to how far his distinguished father’s Sappho 
has prompted this spirit of reform in the mind of the son, 
we should like to know some of the statistics M. Daudet 
had before him when he reached his conclusion; what the 
specially offending books are, for he cannot, of course, have 
meant to sweepingly condemn the whole bulk of romantic 
literature. There are books and books. Some fiction, far 
from warping the mind, as M. Daudet intimates that it does, 
actually takes the warp out of it, while other tales are so 
much of an offence to the community and so detrimental to 
its welfare as to suggest the propriety of invoking the services 
of the board of health to secure their suppression. We fancy 
that in France there is more of the latter kind of fiction than 
is good for the country, and considering the tenor of a cer- 
tain kind of French romance, we can see a glimmer of rea- 
son in the reformer’s effort; but we think he makes a mis- 
take in advocating actual prohibition when what the sit- 
uation demands is merely a wise or restrictive measure, regu- 
lation, not extermination. If we were in M. Daudet’s place, in- 
stead of advocating the legal suppression of fiction for women 
and children, we should suggest that the literature of which 
he complains should be sold only upon prescription from a 
practising physician. It should be dispensed, rather than dis- 
pensed with, intelligently, and with due regard for the ne- 
cessities of the reader. Of course, in this country, we can 
get along without any such legal measures for the protection 
of the weak and the innocent, but in France, where there 
is so much absinthe in the well of the writer’s inspiration, we 
can quite see how M. Daudet’s idea may be taken with some 
seriousness. 


Among the many world records held by this country at the 
present time is that of gambling. We are easily first in this 
sinister accomplishment. It crops out all over the country 
—in the street urchin; in the university youth; in the clerk 
and the workman; in society; in the family even (where 
one night a week is often set apart for an “innocent” little 
game of poker); in the gambling establishments which the 
law is powerless to suppress; at the race-tracks; and, above 
all, in Wall Street. It is safe to say that more gambling goes 
on in Greater New York every day than in any other com- 
munity in the world, not excepting the kingdom of gambling, 
Monaco. The dishonesty, corruption, and misery entailed 
are stupendous and heartrending to contemplate. At first 
sight this incurable mania for gambling with which we are 
afflicted seems a heinous and unmixed evil. It is bad enough, 
in all conscience, and it is not our purpose to plead for it. 
But as madness is often the result of some fine quality or 
power becoming excessive or going wrong, so gambling seems 
to be a diseased form of a spirit which has made the prosperity 
of America—the spirit of enterprise. In fact, enterprise is 
a sort of gambling. A man gages his savings, his time, his 
energy, in a scheme which he hopes will yield him fivefold, 
tenfold, a hundredfold, but whose success is almost as prob- 
lematical as the fall of a roulette ball, the finish of a horse- 
race, or the fluctuation of the stock-market. The difference 
between gambling and genuine enterprise is that in the former 
a man wagers on pure hazard, often pitting his reason against 
a mechanical thing that has nothing to do with reason except 
to mock it, while in the latter he bets on his own power and 
resource. Gambling and enterprise are both the expression 
of an intense ambition to get rich. And as long as that 
ambition remains the moving principle in American activity, 
there will be this double expression of it,—enterprise and gam- 
bling, the one leading to prosperity, the other, more often than 
not, to poverty and ruin and all degradation. 


The modest little statement recently issued by the associa- 
tion which has for eleven years generously and splendidly 
backed and supported the great Chicago Orchestra, of which 
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Theodore Thomas is the director, is a somewhat impressive 
and remarkable document. It sets forth, for instance, the 
striking fact that within these eleven years the members of 
the association, who are all Chicago men and women, have 
made up a total difference of $370,000 between the income 
and the expenses of the orchestra. This great deficit has been 
cheerfully met by the wealthy music-lovers of Chicago, be- 
cause they have been willing to spend the money in educating 
and gradually elevating the musical taste of the Middle 
West. The existence of an annual deficit in the finances of 
the orchestra is no evidence that Chicago people are at all 
behind those of any other section of the country in their ap- 
preciation of orchestral music of the highest class, for Theo- 
dore Thomas had not only failed to make his orchestra pay 
for itself in both Boston and New York before he came to 
the West, but he had failed to find in either city the gen- 
erous public spirit which has held up his hands for the past 
decade. There is something paradoxical in the fact that 
Chicago—only the other day known chiefly as the capital of 
filth and Philistia—should stand alone among the great cities 
of the country as willing to spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to maintain high musical ideals. But almost every- 
thing about Chicago is a paradox, and nothing it does or is 
would much excite surprise. Meanwhile it has in Theodore 
Thomas perhaps the greatest living reader of orchestral music. 
His whole career has been one of complete devotion to an 
ideal. Rather than lower the standards of his orchestra he 
would lay down his baton in a second and for all time. Prac- 
tical people will say, of course, that the deficit could be 
avoided and the orchestra be made self-supporting if a greater 
variety of popular music were injected into its programmes. 
But it is a fine thing in this day to find a man who hitches 
his wagon to a star and refuses to switch to the trolley for 
the sake of the additional fares he could pick up. And it is 
still finer and much more remarkable to find in what has 
been called the most materialistic and modern of cities rich 
men and women who tell the star-driver to go ahead and they 
will see he does not lack for a plentiful supply of axle- 
grease. Especially significant is the fact that the prospects 
for the twelfth annual season of the orchestra are that it will 
almost, if not quite, pay for itself. In which case Mr. Thomas 
aud his backers may well feel that the long effort and the 
great expense have not been in vain. 


The appointment of Mr. Worthington C. Ford to the head 
of the department of historical manuscripts in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington is significant. Mr. Ford is one 
of our first authorities on American history, and also on man- 
uscripts. He is not only a writer of distinction, but has all 
his life been a collector of manuscripts. So much for the 
head of the department. As to the department itself, it is 
growing to be of great value under the wise direction of Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, the librarian. Congress does not give Mr. 
Putnam nearly as much money as he ought to have for the 
purchase of books and manuscripts, but the librarian does 
so well with what is given him that he will probably in time 
teach Congress the value of his work, and will inspire it with 
the laudable desire of making its library the great reservoir 
of material for the study of American history. Here ought 
to be the place to which all students of our colonial and na- 
tional history should be obliged to resort, as it may be if Con- 
gress will listen to Mr. Putnam, and will consider the valua- 
ble treasures which he has already been able to purchase, not- 
withstanding the small means which it places at his disposal. 


Only two electricians have been honored as the recipients 
of the Niagara medal—Lord Kelvin and Lewis Buckley Still- 
well. The fame of the former is world-wide; the latter is 
the young American whose portrait appears in our series 
this week. He began his serious study at Middletown, in the 
ingenuity-breeding State of Connecticut, and continued in 
the Westinghouse shops till he became chief electrical engineer 
and assistant manager. He made the plans and supervised the 
construction and, for a time, the operation of the great plant 
at Niagara; and now has charge of the electrical work of 
both the Elevated and Subway companies in this city. He 
prefers application to invention, and on that line bids fair 
to play a very important part in the electrical development 
which is so striking a feature of recent industrial progress, 
Tle is a Pennsylvanian, and is thirty-nine years old. 
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New York Politics 


The Republican Platform 


THERE are several reasons why the attention 
of the country was fixed on the proceedings 
of the Republican State Convention. What 
position would the Convention take with retf- 
erence to Cuban reciprocity and other pro- 
posed readjustments of the Dingley tariff, 
with reference to the so-called trusts, and 
with reference to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency two years hence? Other matters in 
which the people of the Empire common- 
wealth are locally concerned, such as the ca- 
nal question, and the proposed amendment of 
the State Constitution empowering the Legis- 
lature to fix the hours of labor, figure con- 
spicuously in the platform, and may decide 
the outcome of the State election next No- 
vember. It is, however, the issues first above 
mentioned which possess an interest and an 
importance that transcend State boundaries. 

The plank in the platform which relates 
to Cuba gives no countenance to those Re- 
publicans who, in the alleged interest of the 
beet-sugar industry, prevented a moderate 
reduction of our customs duties on Cuban 
sugars, although such reduction was gen- 
erally acknowledged to be of vital import to 
the prosperity of the island. The language 
used, however, by the New York Republicans 
in their State Convention might have been 
less ambiguous and have conveyed a deeper 
sense of duty. When they say, for instance, 
that they favor such reciprocity with the new 
republic as shall assure effective relief to 
Cuba and substantial benefit to our own peo- 
ple, “ without harm to any American indus- 
try,” they seem to recognize as disputable the 
question whether our beet-sugar industry 
would be injured by such a moderate reduc- 
tion of the duty on the Cuban product as 
twenty per cent. It has been conclusively 
proved that no injury to our native sugar- 
growers would result from so inconsiderable 
a concession to their Cuban competitors. 
What the Convention should have empha- 
sized, if it meant to give Mr. Roosevelt’s Cu- 
ban policy vigorous support, was the moral 
obligation assumed by President McKinley, 
and inherited by his successor. That moral 
obligation was contracted when delegates of 
the Cuban Constitutional Convention came 
to Washington and received from Mr. McKin- 
ley and his Secretary of War the following 
promise: That the Executive, while not pre- 
suming to bind the legislative branch of the 
Federal government, would do its utmost to 
secure a reduction of the tariff on Cuban 
sugars, provided certain stipulations embod- 
ied in the so-called Platt Amendment, and 
strongly desired by the United States, should 
be incorporated in the Cuban Constitution. 
Relying on that promise, and believing that 
our Federal Executive would be able to se- 
cure an endorsement thereof by Congress, the 
Cuban Constitutional Convention authorized 
the independent insular government, when 
created, to insert the desired stipulations in 
a treaty. Such a treaty, it was distinctly 
understood, would be the consideration given 
for a reduction of our tariff in favor of Cu- 
ban products. The New York Republicans 
might have pointed out that, so long as we 
refused such a tariff reduction, we have no 
moral right, even if we have a legal right— 
which is doubtful—to exact the concession 
defined in the Platt Amendment. 

We pass to the position taken by the New 
York Convention with reference to the so- 
called trusts, and the alleged relation of the 
tariff thereto. It will be’ remembered that the 
Towa Republicans pronounced in favor of re- 
ducing the tariff wherever its provisions af- 
forded a shelter to monopoly. The reference 
to the tariff in the platform framed by the 
New York Republicans is contained in about 
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five lines. After pointing out that the prom- 
ise of abundant work and good wages, based 
on the enactment of a protective tariff, has 
been fulfilled, they announce that the integ- 
rity of the protective principle must be pre- 
served because that principle is required to 
maintain the highest scale of American 
wages and the supremacy of the American 
workshop. They do not say in so many 
words that they will repeal or reduce the 
tariff, in case any of its provisions shall be 
found to shelter monopoly, but perhaps such 
a promise may be inferred from the fact that 
they pledge the party to the support of such 
legislation as will suppress and prevent all 
combinations and monopolies in whatever 
form having for their purpose the destruc- 
tion of competition in legitimate enterprise, 
the limitation of production in any field of 
labor, or the increase of cost to the consumer 
of the necessities of life. 

It will be observed that we have 
italicized the word legislation. The New 
York Republicans carefully confine them- 
selves to pledging the use of the law-making 
power at Albany or in Washington for the 
purpose of dealing with monopolies when dis- 
covered. They say not a word about the 
constitutional amendment, which, President 
Roosevelt has said, would be found indis- 
pensable——an amendment giving Congress 
the control over the within-State business 
of corporations which is now exercised by 
the State governments. Much significance 
should undoubtedly be attached to the fact 
that the Republicans assembled in the Presi- 
dent’s own State have refrained from so 
much as mentioning the drastic and revolu- 
tionary remedy repeatedly proposed by Mr. 
Roosevelt for the possibly harmful tendencies 
of those colossal combinations of capital and 
enterprise which constitute the most impos- 
ing of recent economical phenomena. Under 
the circumstances, silence on a question 
forced by the President into the foreground 
of discussion cannot be otherwise construed 
than as disapproval and repudiation. It is 
plain enough that the President’s own party 
in his own State will not stand for the tre- 
mendous innovation henceforth inseparably 
associated with Mr. Roosevelt’s name. It re- 
mains to be seen whether in a single one of 
the forty-five States a Republican convention 
will second the demand for the constitu- 
tional amendment which he has proclaimed 
essential to the safety of the commonwealth. 

From the Democratic point of view, the 
grim reticence maintained on this fundamen- 
tal question by the New York Republicans 
must be a disappointment. They are de- 
prived of a battle-cry which might have be- 
come powerfully effective. So far as the con- 
test in New York is concerned, they cannot 
now assert that the Republicans are com- 
mitted to a monstrous heresy that would vir- 
tually annihilate State rights and the habit 
of self-rule. 


The Democratic Platform 


A goon deal can be said in criticism of the 
style and construction of the New York 
Democratic platform, but, as a statement of 
principles, it is far superior to the Repub- 
lican platform. It is inordinately long, and 
it is clearly the wandering and disjointed 
work of several carpenters put together at 
last by a joiner too busy to cut the aggre- 
gation down to fair proportions. 

However this may be. the real things in 
a platform are its declarations of the party’s 
beliefs on the crucial subjects of the time— 
not of the brief moment, but of the epoch 
in the nation’s history which endures until 
these crucial subjects are settled finally, or 
at least for years to come. On these sub- 
jects, as we have already said, the Demo- 
cratic platform is very much better than 
the Republican platform. It not only sets 
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forth sounder political philosophy and sound 
er economics, but it is franker and honester. 
It meets the tariff question, the trust ques 
tion, and the various State and local issues 
more manfully and much more satisfac 
torily. 

In brief, the Democratic party is for a 
reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis, 
and for immediate revision with that object 
in view; it opposes the withdrawal and the 
locking up of money from circulation by 
over-taxation; it indulges in some generali- 
ties about trust evils, as its competitor does, 
and where it is more definite it is generally 
as unsound as politicians usually are on this 
subject; it is correct, however, in its as- 
sertion that the Republican tariff policy has 
been the mother of trusts, and it is prac- 
tical and praiseworthy in proposing, as one 
remedy, the withdrawal of all protective 
duties from trust products that are necessa- 
ries of life; it is also commendable in flatly 
opposing the President’s revolutionary and 
procrastinating proposal to transfer the 
power of the States on this subject to the 
Federal government; it opposes the colonial 
policy of the administration, insisting on 
the perfectly true prepositions that the 
British crown colony is not compatible with 
our free institutions, and, as to the Filipinos, 
that “they cannot become citizens without 
endangering our civilization; they cannot be- 
come subjects without imperilling our form 
of government.” Its utterance as to Cuba 
and our duty to the new republic almost in- 
vites the employment of that much-abused 
word, ringing. It is not, as most Republi- 
can platforms are, a half-way meeting of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s generalities; but it emphatically 
admits our duty to Cuba, and favors a con- 
cession that shall place the tariff on Cuban 
products on a revenue basis, which is much 
better than the 20-per-cent. cut contemplated 
by the most generous of Republicans. 

After reading all that is excellent, al- 
though too verbosely expressed, it is dis- 
couraging to drop to the state socialistic 
plank favoring the national ownership and 
operation of the anthracite-coal mines. If 
the party at large is to adopt this view of 
the relation of the state to the business of 
coal - mining; if it is to advocate the inva- 
sion of a State by the Vedera) government, 
with its power of eminent domain, and the 
appropriation by it of private property—the 
party ceases not only to be the defender of 
the sovereignty of the States, but to be Dem- 
ocratic. It will then be the champion of cen- 
tralized state socialism. It is to be hoped 
that this plank is but the expression of the 
insanity of the moment, caused by excep- 
tional conditions, which have proved to be 
peculiarly terrifying to politicians of both 
parties. 

The declarations of the platform of State 
issues are also franker, and certainly fuller, 
than those of the opposition platform, But 
it is with national issues that we are espe- 
cially concerned, and here, including the 
plank on civil service reform, it is superior 
to its rival. 





The man who early in the day has over- 
come, by vigilance and restraint, the strong 
impulses of his blood towards intemperance, 
falls not into it after, but stands composed 
and complacent upon the cool, clear emi- 
nence. and hears within himself, amid the 
calm he has created, the tuneful pean of a 
godlike victory. Yet he loves the Virtue 
more because he fought for her than because 
she crowned him.—Landor. 


Honor to the strong man, in these ages, 
who has shaken himself loose of shams, and 
is something. For in the way of being 
worthy, the first condition surely is that 
one be. Tet Cant cease, at all risks and 
at all costs: till Cant cease, nothing eise 
can begin.—Carlyle, 











If It had but Lived 


‘THE presence in the New York Demo- 
cratic State Convention of men of ability 
and character, and especially of men who, 
like Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Hornblower, recall 
the protest of 1896 against Bryan and 
Populism, is very stimulating. It is many 
vears now since the once familiar names of 
Democratic leaders have been read in reports 
of political conventions, and the country, 
without distinction of party, will be glad 
to see their bearers back in harness; for 
the country has distinctly suffered from 
their absence, an absence which has not only 
signified the rule of their party by its 
feebler elements, but has deprived the ma- 
jority party of a much-needed wholesome 
restraint. 

One of the most serious mishaps to Amer- 
ican politics in recent years was the dis- 
solution of the National Democratic party 
which was formed at Indianapolis in Sep- 
tember, 1896. It was organized by self- 
sacrificing and patriotic men, who had 
served the country with much ability and 
with high-mindedness. They saw their party 
taken from them by men to whose essential 
principles they were utterly hostile. They 
were convinced that the triumph of these 
men and their opinions would greatly injure 
the country. They were conscious, at the 
same time, that, in organizing the new 
party, they were probably abandoning pub- 
lic life definitely. The convention at In- 
dianapolis thus deserves an honorable place 
in our political history. In point of time, 
it is our latest self-renunciatory assemblage, 
held for the purpose of upholding the ideals 
of the republic, for advancing the cause of 
individual] liberty against the socialism of 
all factions, and for the maintenance of 
sound and conservative principles. 

This party should not have been permitted 
to die. It accomplished its immediate pur- 
pose, and aided in securing the triumph of 
sound-money principles. It seemed, then, 
to its organizers and leaders to have accom- 
plished its task, and dissolution followed. 
But we can see now that if it had lived 
until to-day it would have provided a needed 
opportunity for independent voting, and 
would have held up a standard around which 
the conservatives of all parties could have 
rallied. It would have represented the sane 
and patriotic thought of the land. It might 
easily have become the nucleus of the party 
of the future with which the best men of 
both of the old parties would have allied 
themselves. It might have named so many 
of the successful Congressional candidates 
this year as to change for the better the 
moral and mental atmosphere of the House 
of Representatives. 

This party, first of all, placed patriotism 
above all personal or party advantage. It 
was an organized unselfish devotion to the 
public welfare. It stood between the two 
extremes which are now vexing us. It was 
the party of individualism against both the 
“communism of wealth” and the “ com- 
munism of poverty,” to quote Mr. Cleve- 
land’s expressive phrase. Its leaders were 
worthy of the confidence of all classes and 
conditions of men. They would not now be 
making war upon any institution of our 
society. They could be counted on to carry 
out the pledge of their platform. This 
pledge is worth repeating, for it has now 
quite as much significance as it had in 1896: 

“The Democratic party,” was the state- 
ment, “is pledged to equal and exact justice 
to all men of every creed and condition; to 
the largest freedom of the individual con- 
sistent with good government; to the pres- 
ervation of the Federal government in its 
constitutional vigor, and to the support of 
the States in their just rights: to economy 
in the public expenditures; to the main- 
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tenance of the public faith and sound 
money; and it is opposed to paternalism 
and all class legislation.” 

Here was a party that stood for that 
ordered liberty the maintenance of which 
is the essential condition of a_ healthful 
democracy, and which has been the finest 
characteristic of our English-speaking race 
since Henry II. replaced the anarchy of 
Stephen with the rule of law. Here, too, 
was a party which, if it existed to-day, 
could be depended on to keep the hand of 
intermeddling power from every natural 
economic and industrial movement, but that 
would sternly punish fraud and all viola- 
tions of the law, as well those of great cor- 
porations as those of individuals; that 
would favor in legislation or in administra- 
tion neither the rich nor the poor; that 
would not sell justice for campaign contri- 
butions nor pander to the mob for votes; 
and that would leave American enterprise 
free to grow in accordance with the laws cf 
nature and of our own genius. The last 
promise of the Indianapolis platform reads 
as if it were written to meet the best 
thought of to-day. It is as follows: 

“The Democratic party ever has main- 
tained, and ever will maintain, the su- 
premacy of law, the independence of its 
judicial administration, the inviolability of 
contract, and the obligations of all good 
citizens to resist every illegal trust, com- 
bination, or attempt against the just rights 
of property and the good order of society, 
in which are bound up the peace and happi- 
ness of our people.” 

It is impossible for one not blinded by 
any of the partisanship of the day to read 
this noble platform and not to regret the 
dissolution of the party which framed it. 
The work for such a party is now ready to 
its hand. Will its spirit inspire any exist- 
ing organization? Power and influence will 
surely follow if it does. 





Cotton 
See page 1464 


THE cotton blossom is the lotus flower of 
the South. No matter what new crop may 
be planted beyond the Potomac or what may 
come out of its mountains in the way of 
minerals or from its forests in lumber, cot- 
ton is to the Southern planter what wheat 
and corn are to the grain farmers of the 
Western prairies, but, unlike the latter, he 
has a love for it inherited from long lines 
of ancestors. The true native of the South- 
ern States cherishes the same feeling for 
the cotton that his grandfather did years be- 
fore the war. The average darky will do 
twice as much work in a cotton-field as in 
any other branch of work—because it seems 
more natural to him to hoe it and pick it. 
There is a great deal of truth in the asser- 
tion that if any one wishes to hear gen- 
uine negro melodies he must visit the cot- 
ton-fields at harvest time. The native of 
Georgia or the Carolinas who has drifted 
Northward to make his fortune on ’Change 
in New York, will risk his money on cot- 
ton futures where he would not touch grain, 
provisions, or even railroad securities. 

The people of the South, indeed, have good 
reason for this sentiment toward the fleecy 
staple, for it has done more than anything 
else in making over the South and bringing 
its present share of prosperity. A second 
Birmingham and Sheffield are to be found 
in Alabama. The world’s greatest pine for- 
ests are located in Texas. Enough phos- 
phate to fertilize every farm in America un- 
derlies the earth’s crust in Florida, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Along the At- 
lantic coast stretches a great garden from 
Hampton Roads to the Florida capes, which 
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feeds the people of the North and West dur- 
ing the months when their own gardens are 
covered with snow and ice. But cotton over- 
shadows all of these in its benefits. Even 
if a 10,000,000-bale crop sends the price 
down close to the cost of production, nearly 
a fifth of this goes into the doors of the 
mills at home every season to be turned into 
all kinds of fabrics, from the coarsest sheet- 
ing to velvets and even carpets. There are 
plantations in North and South Carolina 
whose owners haul the contents of the boll 
to the factory in sight of the field. The 
men and boys who gather the crop may next 
season be wearing shirts made from it in 
the near-by towns, for the cloth was pur- 
chased at the mill. The days when nearly 
every pound went a thousand miles perhaps 
before being converted into cloth or yarn 
have passed away, although a large fleet of 
steamships every season leave the string of 
seaports from Norfolk to Galveston, carry- 
ing it by the thousand packages to England’s 
great spinning centre, while long train-loads 
cross the continent to be placed in ships 
bound to China and Japan. Perhaps the 
same trains may carry cargoes of cloth made 
from the staple which in a few months will 
be worn by the coolies of eastern Asia, for 
some of the Southern mills are sending their 
entire product to the Orient. 

Though a fair crop may add $400,000,000 
to the wealth of the South in a single sea- 
son, this is but one item of profit. It repre- 
sents merely the cotton converted into cash. 
Machinery is to be found in cotton-growing 
States which, when the package or wagon- 
load is placed in it, cleanses the fleece, sepa- 
rates the berry or seed, rolls the fleece into 
bats, turns the seed into oil and meal, with- 
out the touch of a human hand. The prod- 
uct of the seed itself in a year is worth 
$60,000,000 to the South, in oil, meal, and 
“linters,” thanks to this wonderful mechan- 
ism. About 1,750,000 barrels of cotton oil 
leave the Southern States yearly, some of 
it to be used in making salads for the table, 
some going into soaps and medicines, and 
some forming the base of various food com- 
pounds. Its use to-day is almost world- 
wide, and it must be admitted that not a 
little crosses the Atlantic to Europe to be 
refined and come back in packages labelled 
as oil from the olive-trees of southern Eu- 
rope. But chemists and physicians say that 
it contains no harmful ingredient, and per- 
haps this deception is not as dangerous as 
some of the others with which the public is 
daily victimized. 

The importance of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery has indeed been realized by the pro- 
ducers and sellers of cotton and other prod- 
ucts, and processes which have been invent- 
ed within a few years have proven most 
profitable to the Southern States on ac- 
count of the economies they represent. The 
day is not far distant when the cotton- 
picking machine, with its iron teeth pulling 
out the contents of every boll as it rattles 
along between the rows, will take the place 
of the army of blacks, ranging from the 
gray-haired gatherer who filled his basket 
as a slave, to the pickaninny just able to 
walk, for this apparatus has recently been 
successfully tried in the Gulf States. Then 
one of the most picturesque phases of South- 
ern life will disappear forever. But the 
change will mean millions of dollars more 
in the pockets of the planters. The old- 
time method of squeezing the cotton with 
wooden screws, and even the ponderous com- 
press with its powerful steam-engine, are be- 
ing succeeded by the plant which, as al- 
ready stated, takes in the cotton at one end 
and turns it out in seed and bales at the 
other automatically, the only human labor 
required being to stitch the covering on the 
bales, mark them, and load them on the 
cars. 
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Woman’s Limitations in 
Burlesque 


Now that the season is approaching when 
the roof-garden performance cedes to the 
in-doors vaudeville, and the comedy com- 
panies relaxing at the sea-side suburbs be- 
gin to gather up their forces for the winter’s 
campaign in the city, we can expect those 
novelties, none of them older than the Nile, 
in which the histrionic imagination is so fer- 
tile, to renew themselves at the lighter- 
minded theatres. Among them will be un- 
doubtedly some forms of the female bur- 
lesque and grotesque which the sex has 
taught us to look for in its repertory, and 
if we are of a philosophical frame, to pon- 
der as the most bewildering manifestations 
of the Ever-Womanly. 

It used to be supposed that woman’s 
prime calling was to be beautiful, and if 
she could not really be so, at least to look 
beautiful. To this end it was felt that 
she might justly use all the arts at her 
command. She might paint the lily if 
it needed painting; she might give a flush 
to the faded rose; she might pencil and 
prolong the dim, imperfect arch of the 
brows; she might heighten the lustre of 
her eyes by darkening their lashes; she 
might gild her hair if it was black or 
brown; she might induce a raven gloss, 
tending to a greenish-purple, on her tresses 
when they were untimely silvered, or even 
when they were maturely gray. To realize, 
by whatever means, an ideal of loveliness, 
to take the fancy and the heart, was her 
right and in a sort her duty. Her figure 
as well as her face might join in the gen- 
tle conquest. Necks and shoulders, if not 
naturally of a dazzling whiteness, might 
be enamelled to some such effect; diffident 
or exuberant contours might be invited or 
repressed by the dressmaker’s skill, and 
the graces of an erect and fetching car- 
riage promoted by the use of devices which 
the modest muse of the higher journalism 
fain leaves the graphic half-tones of the 
advertising columns to realize. If this 
was the case in the world which is pro- 
verbially a stage, it was not only permis- 
sible, it was almost obligatory, in the 
world professionally a stage. The tradi- 
tion of it still remains there, and any note 
of another ideal which carried the impres- 
sion of its evanescence would be a false 
note. 

But there is no question as to the pres- 
ence of another ideal, involving a certain 
sacrifice of the instinctive feminine desire 
to seem as pretty as possible. Where the 
ideal came from cannot be affirmed with 
so much certainty, but probably it arose 
from woman’s impatience of monotony, and 
of her wish, shown in so many sorts, to 
do whatever man does and beat him on 
his own ground. Whenever man has worn 
a hat, a coat. or collar or waistcoat, of a 
peculiarly attractive pattern, woman has 
wanted one like it, but nicer, and has got 
it. If the emulation went no farther, it 
was because of the same wisdom which lim- 
its her ambition in the direction of those 
callings once considered wholly his. Some 
of these she appropriates, and those which 
she feels she cannot grace she leaves to 
him still. But she has shown lately a 
disposition to experiment in the grotesque 
which has resulted so interestingly that 
she may be tempted to push her invasions 
farther, and to try her powers more ex- 
tensively in a region hitherto strange to 
her. ' 

Her experiments possibly began with the 
lady-clown who was added some years ago 
to the amusing personnel of the greatest 
shows on earth. If the lady-clown did not 
succeed in an imaginable measure, it was no 
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doubt because the exigencies of the three- 
ring performance reduced all clowns to one 
level of silence, and confined her to wearing 
wide white trousers with large spots, a 
white face, a pink nose, and a mouth pro- 
tracted well towards the ears by crimson 
lines. She was funny in this effect, but 
passively rather than actively funny. When 
she put her hands into her pockets 
and pulled the trousers out to their full 
width, it was droll, but no one knows how 
much droller it might have been if one 
could have heard what she said, supposing 
she said anything. The true clown speaks 
as well as looks his jokes, and the lady- 
clown never appeared under conditions 
which favored her evolution. Now that 
she has disappeared, this seems a pity, for 
one cannot wish any avenue needlessly 
closed against woman’s enterprise. If she 
could have been seen in the simple old one- 
ring-circus, where she could have been heard 
also, she might have driven all other clowns 
from the sawdust. She might even have 
returned to a costume more obviously be- 
coming, and appeared in a dinner gown, as 
the gentleman clown now often appears 
in evening dress and gives us the surprise 
of seeing a person in a high hat and a 
clawhammer coat turning somersaults. 

It is not too late for her recall on more 
favorable terms, and in the mean time we 
must make what we can of her younger 
sisters, or possibly daughters, who are ex- 
perimenting in other forms of the fantastic 
and bizarre. One of the Sunday editions 
has given in an impressive conspect some 
of these ladies as they look in real life 
and as they appear in the characters they 
have created, and showing what very pretty 
girls they are when they are, as it were, 
off duty. At the first glance, the differ- 
ence is so great that it is with a personal 
grief one notes the immense sacrifice which 
these ladies have made to art. Instead of 
invoking that powerful spirit to enhance 
their charms, they employ its aid to trav- 
esty, to hide, to annul them. In frantic 
forms of rusticity, with their hair sticking 
out in harsh pigtails from the sides of 
their heads; with preposterous pantalettes 
tied at the ankles; with short, stiff, branch- 
ing skirts; with huge check aprons, slouch- 
ing caps, Bowery jackets, clumsy boots, 
hulking gaits and toeing-in postures: with 
every device that can disfigure and distort, 
they abandon themselves to caricatures, 
which do not, at least in the pictures, con- 
sole with any effect of amusement for the 
immeasurable loss of the loveliness sacri- 
ficed to them. In this, their self-sacrifice 
is like much other self-sacrifice, and must 
reveal a tardy advantage only after years 
of blank despair. 

But possibly in the theatre, with the help 
of a prevailing mood in the audience, with 
the glitter of the lights, and the movement 
of the sympathic music, these martyr- 
doms may be of more immediate effect; or 
possibly they are not so much martyrdoms 
after all. It may be that through their 
several travesties these comic ladies are able 
to make uncouthness do the effect of comeli- 
ness, and to win a triumph such as beauty, 
with the help of art, fails to achieve, when 
not aided by that subtler agency which we 
are obliged to call charm for want of some 
apter word. Even if it were a real martyr- 
dom we might be brought to consent to it 
in the interest of good morals, for these cari- 
catures do not involve the indecency which is 
so often the means of fascination beyond the 
foot-lights. It is a curious fact that on the 
stage a man may take a woman’s role and be 
simply and wholesomely funny; but com- 
monly when a woman takes a man’s réle she 
succeeds in the measure of her impropriety. 
These martyrs to the grotesque, however, 
are as inoffensive as so many men, and as 
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uncorrupting. The lady-clown was an in- 
stance of woman pleasing as man without 
displeasing as woman. It is not beyond be- 
lief that woman could assume the part of 
tramp-magician, and not offend in it, and it 
would be very interesting to see the experi- 
ment tried. She is so successful in delight- 
ing by feats of daring that it is an open 
secret how often the trapezist is a pretty 
boy made up for pretty girl. There is a 
public demand for her in the more fearless 
events of the circus, and there seems no good 
reason why her ventures in the region of the 
comic should always involve the impression 
of wasted self-sacrifice. 

Perhaps the sense of this comes from a 
certain disappointment which her ventures 
bring to the spectator. After all, those cari- 
catures are not funny, and it seems from a 
defect of humor rather than from an abun- 
dance of it that the comic ladies attempt 
them. One excepts such a matchless inspira- 
tion as Miss Lewis’s Tough Girl, of course; 
but she was a realization of life and not a 
burlesque of it. She was a great work of art, 
but those others, those grotesques, are fac- 
titious and not amusing. In seeing them 
one laments that so much beauty has been 
sacrificed in them to no purpose. One is 
nearer to weeping than to laughing; they 
bring to the sympathetic bosom something 
like the pang which attends parlor recita- 
tions in the comic vein. This is not deny- 
ing that women are humorous; they are 
very often so, especially when taking them- 
selves too seriously; and there is no doubt 
but the grotesque is as open to their effort 
as to men’s. The lady-clown is so far, how- 
ever, their only contribution to that higher 
grotesque which gives the spectator joy 
through the caricature of one sex by the 
other. Women’s impersonations of men 
have usually involved a peculiar claim to 
admiration as women; whereas men when 
they have impersonated women have mostly 
managed to do so in the interest of pure 
fun. One could look on forever at the 
Russell Brothers personating the two Irish 
chambermaids, but one very presently 
wearies, not to say sickens, of the sight 
of the loveliest woman portraying a tipsy 
young man, or a comic newsboy, or a 
saltatory sailor. In such acts, she expects 
her face and her figure to have more influ- 
ence than under ordinary circumstances, but 
the effect that she ought rather to aim at 
is that purely impersonal result achieved 
by men when they personate women. No- 
body thinks in their case, or cares, whether 
they are handsome or not, and except in the 
case of the lady-clown, the women who at- 
tempt mea’s réles seem always to be anxious 
that they should be recognized as pretty 
women. Here is a defect, though not neces- 
sarily a limitation, of their art. There is 
really no reason why they should not ignore 
themselves, or their claims to admiration, as 
generously as men impersonating women; 
and we do not despair of yet seeing the 
public laugh as wholesomely, as impartially, 
as disinterestedly, at two delightful comé- 
diennes representing, say, Irish waiters, as 
at the famous brothers who no longer de- 
light us as Irish chambermaids. In such an 
event, they would have to give up high- 
heeled shoes and stays, and guard themselves 
from running when they wished to walk 
rapidly. A model of most things to be 
avoided could be found in the Hamlet of 
Bernhardt, and the lesson need not be the 
less apt because that is supposed to be a 
tragic and not a comic figure. 





There is some soul of goodness in things 
evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out... . 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 
—Shakspere. 

























































Zola 


See page 1448 

EmILe Zoxa, who was stifled by coal gas 
in his house in Paris, on September 29, was 
sixty-two years old, and doubtless had years 
of work left in him, but he seemed to have 
reached the fulness of his fame, and only 
some extraordinary opportunity ably grasp- 
ed could have added to it. He was recog- 
nized as a great writer before he succored 
Dreyfus, and since that time he has stood 
out as both a great writer and a great man. 
He lived to be the foremost French writer 
of his day, and to gain a place in the front 
rank of French patriots. The story of his 
life is a story of unflinching toil and cour- 
age. Left fatherless at seven, he got the 
rudiments of education with difficulty, and 
in his early years had an extreme experience 
of poverty, and learned by necessity to know 
the under side of Paris, its miseries and sin. 

At seventeen he began life for himself 
in a garret in Paris, and after two years of 
hard struggles for existence found work in 
the publishing- house of Hachette, which 
brought him the means of subsistence and 
a chance to study and to write. Five years 
later, in 1864, he published his first book. 
A year later came another book, and in due 
time followed Thérése Raquin. By that time 
he had established himself as a writer of 
fiction and a journalist, and had given up 
his clerkship at Hachette’s and become a 
regular contributor to the newspapers, and 
especially to Le Figaro. All this time there 
was growing in his mind the scheme of the 
Rougon-Macquart series of realistic novels, 
the first of which appeared in 1871. On 
these novels rests his reputation as an 
author. Not only France, but all the world 
read them and discussed them. Gradually 
they made Zola both famous and rich, but 
for many years his fame was besmirched with 
the filth that was in his books. When his 
path lay through the sewers, through the 
sewers he trudged, and turned aside for 
nothing. His candor seemed unspeakable 
to the average Anglo-Saxon mind. The 
French Academy found it unnecessary at 
least, and would never admit him to its 
membership. But the books were strong; 
they found many readers, and people of the 
best judgment found them vastly worth 
while. To speak the truth, even though it 
was outrageous, became Zola’s aim and 
habit. He chose his own path and followed 
it with stubborn strength, confident that his 
purpose was lofty and his methods war- 
rantable, and disdaining to be turned aside 
by criticism. 

It was this man, schooled by the labors 
of twenty-five years to speak unsavory truths 
and defy censure, who stood up in France 
and faced the Dreyfus madness. His activi- 
ties in the Dreyfus matter began in 1896, 
with an article in Le Figaro, protesting 
with vigor and contempt against the anti- 
Semitic feeling in France. They went on, 
until in January, 1898, his famous J’accuse 
letter to President Faure in L’Aurore, fol- 
lowing close upon the acquittal of Ester- 
hazy, put him at the head of the movement 
which culminated in the retrial of Dreyfus 
and his pardon by a frightened government. 
Such a public service could hardly be done 
by a man of letters except in France. It 
could not have been done anywhere except 
by a powerful and determined man of disci- 
plined audacity. More than all, it was a 
great work of righteousness, not to be under- 
taken except by a man who loved righteous- 
ness and was ready to fight hard for it in 
the face of great odds. It ennobled Zola, and 
dignified all his past works. Critics may 
still insist that his books outrage taste, but 
they will hardly again disparage the power 
or the importance or the righteousness of 
their author, 
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Freichting in the Desert 


See page 1449 

A GREAT deal has been told us, both fact 
and fiction, of the romance and dangers of 
the stage-driver’s calling, yet there is still 
a class of teamsters in the Southwest whose 
every trip holds hardships that far out- 
weigh any risk of the road-agent’s gun. 

The most perilous of all these routes is 
considered to be the line bringing borax out 
of the famous Death Valley of southeastern 
California. There are eighteen mules and 
two wheel-horses in one of these teams, 
managed by a long “ jerk-line,” which runs 
the whole length of the “string” on the 
side of the driver, who rides the “nigh 
wheeler.” Each of the immense borax-wag- 
ons, with its great wheels like a locomo- 
tive’s, carries two water-barrels and a tool- 
box as well as a brakeman. 

Slowly they come over the shimmering 
waste, through the blinding glare of mid- 
day, enveloped in a haze and followed by 
a towering cloud of white alkali dust, while 
on either hand the gnarled and meagre 
greasewood-bushes are scattered far about, 
and the gaunt cones and serrated ranges of 
the desert hills point upward into a deep 
quivering silence. 





Correspondence 


THE PRESIDENT AND TRUSTS 


Spink, S. Dak., Sept. 23, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In your issue of the 20th inst., you 
say, in regard to the President’s speeches 
on trusts, “The question arises at once 
whether the President’s habits of life are 
consonant with such effort as is required 
for the real work of a constructive states- 
man, such as he aspires to be.” Your asser- 
tion is evidently intended to imply that it 
is impossible for a man with so many duties 
of different kinds as the President’s to be 
able to investigate a subject of such vast 
importance as the trust question, with any 
hope of being able to grasp the whole situa- 
tion with intelligence and impartiality. 

But if this is true, the question arises, 
Are there, outside of that portion of Amer- 
ican society “that calls itself the Four 
Hundred,” who pine for something to do, 
persons who have the leisure and the means 
to investigate the trust problem? It is to 
be feared that even editors, whose duty it is 
to give us information in regard to the 
trust question as well as on all other ques- 
tions, are too busy, and have not the time 
nor the opportunity to investigate and solve 
this problem. But even if it should be 
true in regard to the President, it is my 
humble opinion that he does right in bring- 
ing the case before the tribunal of the 
people. Even if there should be, as it 
seems, insurmountable obstacles in the way 
of solution, it shows only that the Presi- 
dent and the people of the United States 
must work the harder to get at a fair and 
equitable solution of the trust problem. 

Of course, the best solution could be 
done by the trusts themselves. But then 
they would have to get souls, conscience, and 
feeling enough to be restrained from taking 
advantage of the power which their mill- 
ions and billions give them, and use their 
power as stewards of God, for the benefit of 
mankind as well as for their own. But as 
it is well known that corporations have no 
souls, and as it is also out of the question 
that they ever will get conscience or feel- 
ing and use their opportunity except for 
gain. the next-best plan is, no doubt, to let 
the Republican party, with the President in 
the lead, work out the solution of the trust 

oblem. The Republican party will not 
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kill the trusts, but simply put a lariat about 
their horns, and not let them roam free and 
at will, growing fat on the land, without 
giving any profit to the country. 
Yours truly, 
E. DALE. 





A DEMOCRAT’S REASONS FOR UP- 
HOLDING THE PRESIDENT 
West CHESTER, Pa., Sept. 22, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—I have been a subscriber for several 
years, and upon the principle that our best 
friends tell us of our faults, I want to say 
I don’t like your editorials on President 
Roosevelt. I am a Democrat, yet I want 
the President given a chance. I believe him 
to be an honest, intelligent man. The ques- 
tion of trusts and labor organizations is 
giving thinking people of both parties a 
great deal of anxiety. As Mr. Hewitt said, 
if labor organizations are not checked they 
will dictate who shall be elected President, 
and many think without combinations of 
capital they cannot be checked. No man 
can now work in a coal-mine, and there are 
few factories in the country where a man 
can work, unless he belongs to a labor 
organization; and their laws are not patri- f 
otic. Mr. Bonner used to say one Dexter 
was worth fifty ordinary horses, and so I 
think one of the old-time Harper’s WEEKLY 
editorials is worth at least a dozen such as 
I enclose. 
I am yours, with respect, 
JoHN V. CRAVEN. 





AN EDUCATING FORCE 
BippEForD, ME., Sept. 26, 1902. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Please find enclosed renewal of my 
subscription for HARPER’S WEEKLY, and I 
want to say that I take great pleasure in 
every department of the paper. It seems 
to me that the wider circulation of the 
WEEKLY and the broader dissemination of 
its ideas are objects which every believer 
in the intelligent progress and welfare of 
the country should desire. The WEEKLY 
certainly contains a higher trend of thought 
and a better and more consistent mode of 
reasoning than any other weekly published. 
Your “Comment” is matter which, if con- 
tinued in its present line, will educate those 
who are uneducated, and keep those edu- 1 
cated who, from lack of contact with the 
progressive thought of the times, fall too 
easily into newsy and trashy ruts, mistaking 
the stereopticon glare of up-to-date journal- 
ism for the real sound sense of reasonable 
men. Yours truly, 

JoHN P. DEERING. 


TRUST INFLUENCE IN CONGRESS 
Bemips1, Minn., Sept. 19, 2902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your comment of the 20th inst. 
you call upon the President to tell us what 
the trust evils are. 

You unconsciously tell us what at least 
the gravest of them are in your article on 
“Trusts and Socialism” in Harper’s of the 
13th inst. 

You say: On the one hand, it would make 
Congress a cesspool of corruption. 

What would make Congress so—the law é 
or the manipulators of the trusts? 

The very fact that any man or association 
of men has the power and the will to cor- 
rupt our legislators should be reason suf- 
ficient that something revolutionary should 
be enacted in the way of legislation. 

That such attempts have clready been 
made and successfully carried out by the 
trusts cannot be doubted by any intelligent 
man, 


I am, ete., READER. 

















The Adventures of M. d’*Haricot 


(A Satire) 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART III 


MONSIEUR PURSUES THE FOX, AND 
OTHER GAME 


I 


“Do you dance?” asked Teddy. 

“ All night if you will play to me,” I re- 
plied. 

“ Ride?” said he. 

“On a horse? Yes, my friend, I can even 
ride a horse.” 

‘Well, then, I say, do you care to come 
to a ball at Seneschal Court, the Trevor- 
Hudson’s place; meet next day, and that sort 
of thing? Dick and I are going. We’ll be 
there about a week.” 

“But I do not know the—the very ex- 
cellent people you have named.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Teddy; “ they 
want a man or two. So few men dance 
nowadays, don’t you know. I keep it up 
myself a little: girls get sick if I don’t 
hop round with ’em now and then. Hullo! 
I see you’ve got a card from my mater for 
the 29th. Don’t go, whatever you do; sure 
to be dull. The mater’s shows always are. 
What did you think of that girl the other 
night? Ha, ha! Told you so; I know all 
about women. What’s this book you’re 
reading? French, by Jove! Pretty stiff, 
isn’t it? Oh, of course, you are French, 
aren’t you? That makes a difference, I sup- 


pose. Well, then you'll come with us. 
Thursday, first. Ill let you know the 
train.” 


“May I bring my Halfred?” I inquired. 

“Rather. Looks well to have a man with 
you. I’d bring mine, only he makes a fuss 
if he can’t have a bed-room looking south, 
and one can’t insist on people giving him 
that. Au revoir, Mossoo.” 


This was on Monday, so I had but little 
time for preparation. Halfred was at once 
taken into consultation. 

“T am going to hunt,” I said; “also to 
a ball; and you are coming with me. Pre- 
pare me for the ball-room and the chase. 
What do I require beyond the things I al- 
ready have?” 

“A pink coat and a ’ard ’at, sir,” said he, 
with great confidence. “Likewise  top- 
boots and white gloves for to dance in, not 
forgettin’ a pair o’ spurs and a whip.” 

“T shall get the hat, the coat, and the 


” & pink coat and 


a ‘ard ’at, sir;” 
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boots. Gloves I have already. You will buy 
me the spurs and the whip. By-the-way, 
have you ever hunted, Halfred ?” 

“ Not exactly ’unted myself, sir,” said he, 
“but I’ve seed the ’unt go by and knowed a 
lot o’ *’unting men. Then bein’ connected 
with horses so much myself, I’ve naterally 
took a hinterest in the turf and the racin’ 
stable,” 
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* You are a judge of horses?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, I am generally considered to 
know something about ’em. In fact, sir, 
Mr. Widdup—that’s the gentleman what 
give me the testimonial—he’s said to me 
more nor once, ‘ Halford,’ says he, ‘ what 
you don’t know about these ’ere hanimals 
would go into a pill-box comfortable.’ ” 

“Good,” I said. “ Find me two hunters 
that 1 can hire for a week.” 

The little man looked me up and down 
with a discriminating eye. 

“Something that can carry a bit 0’ 
weight, sir, and stand a lot o’ ’ard riding; 
that’s what you need, sir.” 

Now I am not heavy, nor had circum- 
stances hitherto given me the opportunity 
of riding excessively hard; but the notion 
that I was indeed a gigantic Nimrod tempt- 
ed my fancy, and I am ashamed to confess 
that I fell. 

“Yes,” I said, “ that is exactly what I re- 
quire.” 

“Teave it to me, sir,’ he assured me, 
with great confidence. “TI’ll make hall the 
arrangements.” 

My mind was now easy, and for the two 
following days I studied all the English 
novels treating of field sports, and the ar- 
ticles on hunting in the encyclopedia and 
almanacs; so that when Thursday arrived 
and I met my friends at the station, I felt 
myself qualified to take part with some as- 
surance in their arguments on the chase. 
We are a receptive race, we French, and the 
few accomplishments we have not actually 
created we can at least instantly compre- 
hend and master. 

Next door to us, in a second-class com- 
partment, Halfred was travelling, and at- 
tached to our train was the horse-box con- 
taining the two hunters he had engaged. I 
had had one look at these, and certainly 
there seemed to be no lack of bone and 
muscle. 

“Mr. Widdup and me ’ired ’en, sir,” said 
Halfred, “from a particular friend o’ ours 
what can be trusted. Jumps like fleas, they 
do, he says, and ’as been known to run for 
sixty-five miles without stoppin’ more’n 
once or twice for a drink. ’Ard in the 
mouth and ’igh in the temper, says he, but 
the very thing for a gentleman in good 
’ealth what doesn’t ’unt regular and likes 
*is money’s worth when he does.” 

“You have exactly described me,” I re- 
plied. 

But if I had the advantage over my two 
friends in the suite I was taking with me, 
Teddy Lumme certainly led the way in con- 
versation. He was vastly impressed with 
the importance of our party (a sentiment 
he succeeded in communicating to the guard 
of the train and the other officials); also 
with the respectability of the function we 
were going to attend, and with the infe- 
riority of other traveliers on that rail- 
way. 

This air of triumphal progress or corona- 
tion procession was still further increased 
by the indefatigable attentions of Halfred, 
who at every station ran to our carriage 
door, touched his hat, and made inquiries 
concerning our comfort and safety: so that 
more than once a royal cheer was raised as 
the train steamed out again, and Dick even 
declared that at an important junction he 
perceived the Lord Mayor’s daughter ap- 
proaching with a basket of flowers. Un- 
fortunately, however, she did not reach our 
carriage in time. 

“Where are your horses, Teddy?” asked 
Dick. “Coming down by a special train?” 

“Oh, they are mounting me,” said Teddy. 
“'Trevor-Hudson always keeps a couple of 
his best for me. What are you doing?” 

“Following on a bicycle,” replied Dick. 
“My five grooms and six horses haven’t 
turned up.” 
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“My dear Shafthead,” said I, “I shall 
lend you one of mine.” 

“ Many thanks,” he answered—with grati- 
tude, no doubt, but with less enthusiasm 
than I should have expected. ‘“ Unfortu- 
nately I’ve seen ’em.” 

‘And you do not care to ride them?” I 
asked,—with some disappointment, I con- 
fess. 


“Not alone,” said Dick. “If you’ll lend 


me Halfred to sit behind and keep the 
beast steady, I don’t mind trying.” 
“Very well,” I said, with a shrug. 
This strain of a brutality that is pecul- 
British occasionally disfigures 


iarly 


my 





dear Dick. Yet I continue to love him— 
judge then of his virtues. 

“ Are they good fencers?” asked Lumme. 

“T have not yet seen them with the 
foils,” I replied, smiling politely at what 
seemed a foolish joke. 

“T mean,” said he, “do they take their 
jumps well?” 

“Pardon.” I laughed. “ Yes, I am told 
they are excellent—if the wall is not too 
high. We shall not find them more than 
six feet?” 

But I was assured that obstacles of more 
than this elevation would not be met fre- 
quently. 

“Do they take water all right?” asked 
the inquisitive Teddy again. 

“Both that and corn,” I replied. “ But 
Halfred will attend to these matters.” 

English humor is peculiar. I had not 
meant to make a jest, yet I was applauded 
for this simple answer. 

“Tell me what to look for in my hosts,” 
I said to Dick presently. 

“Money and money’s worth,” he replied. 

“What we call the nouveau riche?” I 
asked. 

“On the contrary, what is called a long 
pedigree nowadays: two generations of 
squires, two of captains of industry (I 
think that is the proper term), and before 
that the imagination of the Herald’s office. 
There is also a pretty daughter—isn’t there, 
Teddy ?” 

“Quite a nice little thing,’ said Lumme, 
graciously. 

“T thought you rather fancied her.” 

“T’m off women at present,” the venerable 
roué declared. 

Dick’s grin at hearing this sentiment was 
more eloquent than any comment. 

But now we had reached our destination. 
Halfred and a very stately footman, assist- 
ed by the station-master, the ticket-collector, 
and all the porters, transferred our luggage 
to a handsome private omnibus; then, Hal- 
fred having arranged that the horses should 
be taken to stables in the village (since 
my host’s were full), we all bowled off be- 
tween the hedge-rows. 

It was a beautiful October evening, still, 
clear overhead, and red in the west; the 
plumage of the trees had just begun to 
turn a russet brown; the air was very fresh 
































































































after the streets of London; our horses rat- 
tled at a most exhilarating pace. 

“My faith!” I exclaimed. “This is next 
to heaven. I shall be buried in the coun- 
try!” 

“Those hunters of yours ought to manage 
it for you,” observed Dick. 

Yet I forgave him again. 

We turned through an imposing gateway, 
and now we were in a wide and charming 
English park. Undulating turf and stately 
trees spread all round us, and ended only 
in the dusk of the evening; a herd of deer 
galloped from our path; rooks cawed in the 
branches overhead; a gorgeous pheasant ran 
for shelter towards a thicket. Then came 
on one side an ivy-covered wall, over whose 
top high, dark evergreens stood up like 
Ethiopian giants. Evidently these were the 
gardens, and in a moment more we were 
before the house itself. 

By the aid of two servants who were 
nearly as tall as the Tower, we are led 
first through an ample vestibule, then a 
door opens, a buzz of talk within suddenly 
subsides, and we march across the hall in 
single file to greet our host and _ hostess. 
What I see during this brief procession is a 
wide and high room, a gallery running round 
it, a great fireplace at the further end, and 
a company of nearly twenty people sitting or 
standing near the fire, and engaged in the 
consumption of tea and the English crumpet. 

I am presented, received with off-hand 
friendliness, told to help myself to tea and 
crumpet, and then left to my own devices. 
Tumme and Shafthead find each an ac- 
quaintance to speak to, my host and hostess 
turn to their other guests, and with melted 
butter oozing from my crumpet into my tea, 
I do my best to appear oblivious of the 
glances which I feel are being directed at 
me. “What does it mean?” I ask myself. 
“Has Lumme exceeded his powers in bring- 
ing me here?” 

At last I venture to accost a gentleman 
who at the moment is also silent. 

“Have you also come from London?” I 
ask. 

“T? No. Live near here,” he says, and 
turns to resume his conversation with a 
lady. 

I am seriously thinking of taking my de- 
parture before there is any active outbreak 
of hostility, when I see a stout gentleman 
with a very red face approaching me from 
the farther side of the fireplace. I have 
noticed him staring at me with, it seem- 
ed, undisguised animosity, and I am pre- 
paring the retort with which I shall answer 
his request to immediately leave the house, 
when he remarks in a bluff, cheerful voice as 
he advanced, 

“ Bringin’ your horses, I hear.” 

“T am, sir,” I reply, in great surprise. 

“Lumme was tellin’ me,” he adds, genial- 
ly. “Ever hunted this country before?” 
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And in a moment I find myself engaged 
in a friendly conversation, which is as sud- 
denly interrupted by a very beautifully 
dressed apparition with a very long mus- 
tache, who calls my stout friend “Sir 
Henry,” and consults him about an acci- 
dent that has befallen his horse. But I 
have begun to see the theory of this recep- 
tion. It is an Englishman’s idea of making 
you—and himself—feel at home. 

This idea having dawned upon me and my 
courage returned, I cast my eyes round the 
company, and selecting the prettiest girl, 
made straight at her. She received me with 
a smiling eye and the most delightful man- 
ner possible, and as she talked and I looked 
more closely at her, I saw that she was 
even fairer than I had thought. Picture a 
slim figure rather under middle height, a 
bright eye that sparkled as though there 
were dew upon it, piquant little features 
that all joined in a frequent and quite ir- 
resistible smile; and finally dress this 
dainty demoiselle in the most fascinating 
costume you can imagine. Need it be said 
that I was soon emboldened to talk quite 
frankly and presently to ask her who some 
of the company were? “Sir Henry” turn- 
ed out to be Sir Henry Horley, a prosperous 
baronet, who scarcely ever left the saddle; 
the gentleman with the long mustache to be 
Lord Thane, an elder son with political as- 
pirations; while the man I had first accosted 
was no less a person than Mr. H. Y. Tonks, 
the celebrated cricketer. 

“ And now will you point out to me Miss 
Trevor-Hudson?” I asked. “I hear she is 
very beautiful.” 

“Who told you that?” she inquired, 
with a more charming smile than ever. 

“Her admirers,” I answered. 

The girl raised her eyebrows, shot me the 
archest glance in the world, and pointing 
her finger to her own breast, said, simply, 

“There she is.” 

I said to myself that though my friend 
Teddy Lumme was “ off women,” I, at any 
rate, was not. 


II 


At dinner I found myself seated between 
Lady Thane and Miss Rosalie Horley. Lady 
Thane, wife to the nobleman with the long 
mustache, had an attractive face, but took 
herself seriously. In a man this is danger- 
ous; in a woman, fatal. I turned to my other 
neighbor and partially obtained my consola- 
tion there. She was young, highly colored, 
hearty, and ingenuous, and proved so ap- 
preciative a listener as nearly to suffocate 
herself with an oyster paté when I told her 
how I had burgled Fisher. The remainder 
of my consolation I obtained from the pros- 
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pect, directly opposite, of Miss Trevor-Hud- 
son. She was sitting next to Teddy Lumme, 
and if it had not been for his express declara- 
tion to the contrary, I should have said 
he was far from insusceptible to her charms. 
Yet, since I knew his sentiments, I did not 
hesitate to distract her glance when possible. 

After dinner, a great bustling among the 
ladies, a great putting on of overcoats and 
lighting of cigars among the men, and then 
we all embarked in an immense omnibus 
and clattered off to the ball. This dance 
was being held in the county town some 
miles away, so that for more than half an 
hour I sat between Dick and Teddy on a seat 
behind the driver’s, my cigar between my 
teeth, a very excellent dinner beneath my 
overcoat, and my heart as light as a spar- 
row’s. On either side the rays of our lamps 
danced like fireflies along the woods and 
hedge-rows, but my fancy seemed to run 
still faster than these meteor companions, 
and already I pictured myself claiming six 
dances from Miss Trevor-Hudson. 

But now other lights began to appear, 
twinkling through trees before us, and pres- 
ently we were clattering up the High Street 
of the Market Town. Other carriages were 
already congregated about the Assembly 
Rooms of “ The Checquered Boar,” a crowd 
of spectators had gathered before the door 
to stare at visions of lace and jewelry, 
the strains of the band came through an 
open window, and altogether there was an 
air of revelry that I suppose only visited 











the little borough once a year. Inside the 
doors, waiters with shining heads and ruddy 
faces waved us on up and down stairs and 
along passages, where at intervals we met 
other guests as resplendent as ourselves, till 
at last we reached the ball-room itself. 

In English country dances it usually is 
the custom to have programmes in which 
you write the names of your partners for 
the evening. I now looked round to secure 
one particular partner, but she was not to 
be seen. Suddenly I spied the skirt of a 
light blue dress through the opening of a 
doorway. I rushed for it, and there out 
in the passage was the misogynist Lumme, 
evidently entreating Miss Trevor-Hudson for 
more dances than she was willing to sur- 
render. For her sake this must be stopped. 

“T have come to make a modest request,” 
I said: “will you give me a dance—or pos- 
sibly two?” 

With the sweetest air she took her pro- 
gramme from the disconcerted, and I do not 
think very amiable, Teddy, and handed it 
to me. 

“T have taken 3, 7, and 14,” I said, giv- 
ing it back to her. 

“Fourteen is mine,” cried Teddy. 

“ Not now,” I said, smiling. 

“T had booked it,” said he. 

“Your name was not there,” I replied. 

























































































“And now, Miss Hudson, if you are not 
dancing this dance, will you finish it with 
me?” 

She took my arm, and the baffled despiser 
of women was left in the passage. 

This may sound hard treatment to be 
dealt out to a friend, and indeed I fear that 
though outwardly calm, and even polite to 


T shall ride 
hard toda 
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exaggeration, my indignation had some- 
what run away with me. Had I any ex- 
cuse? Yes—two eyes that, as I have said, 
were bright as the dew, and a smile not to 
be resisted ! 

She danced divinely. She let me clasp her 
hand tenderly yet firmly, and she smiled at 
me when she was dancing with others. I 
noticed once or twice when we danced to- 
gether that Lumme also smiled at her, but 
I was convinced she did not reply to this. 
In fact his whole conduct seemed to me 
merely presumptuous and impertinent. How 
mine seemed to him, I cannot tell you. 

He had secured the advantage of en- 
gaging several dances before I had time to 
interfere, and also possessed one other—a 
scarlet evening coat, the uniform of the 
hunt. But I glanced in the mirror and 
said to myself that I did not grudge him 
this adornment, while as for my fewer num- 
ber of dances, I found my partner quite will- 
ing to allow me others to which I was not 
legally entitled. In this way I obtained No. 
13, to the detriment of Mr. Tonks, and was 
just prepared to embark upon No. 14, when 
Lumme approached us with an air I did not 
approve of, 

“This is my dance,” he said, in a manner 
inexcusable in the presence of a lady. 

“Pardon,” I replied. “It is mine.” 

Miss Hudson looked from one to the other 
of us with a delightfully perplexed expres- 
sion, but I fear with a little wickedness in 
her brown eye. 

“What am I to do?” she said, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. 

“It is my dance,” repeated Teddy, glaring 
fixedly at me. 

I also shrugged my shoulders, smiled, and 
offered her my arm to lead her away. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Lumme,” said the 
cause of this strife sweetly, “but I’m 
afraid Mr. d’Haricot’s name is on my 
programme.” 

Teddy made a tragic bow that would have 
done credit to a dyspeptic frog, and I danced 
off with my prize. At the end of the waltz, 
he came up to me with a carefully concocted 
sneer. 

“You know how to sneak dances, Mosh- 
your,” he observed. “Do you do everything 
else as well?” 

IT kept my temper and replied suavely: 
“Yes, I shoot tolerably with the pistol, and 
can use the foils.” 

“Like your cab-horses?” sneered Teddy, 
taking no notice, however, of the implied 
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invitation to console himself if aggrieved. 
“T’m keen to see how long you stick on top 
of those beasts.” 

“Good, my friend!” I replied. “I take 
that as a challenge to ride a race. We shall 
see to-morrow who first catches the fox!” 


Til 

When I awoke next morning, my first 
thoughts were of a pair of brown eyes, 
dainty features that smiled up at me, and 
a voice that whispered as we danced for the 
last time together, “ No, I shall not forget 
you when you are gone.” Then quickly I 
remembered the sport before me and the 
challenge to ride to the death with the rival 
who had crossed my path. 

“ Halfred!” I said. 

The little man looked up from the pile of 
clothes he was folding in the early morn- 
ing light, and stopped the gentle hissing that 
accompanied and doubtless lightened every 
task. 

“Fasten my spurs on firmly,” I said. 
shall ride hard to-day!” 

He cannot have noticed the grave note 
in my voice, for he replied in his custom- 
ary cheerful fashion: 

“Tf heverything sticks on as well as the 
spurs, sir, you won’t ’ave nothin’ to com- 
plain of.” 

“T shall ride very hard, Halfred.” 

“?Arder nor usual, sir?” he asked, with a 
look ef greater interest. 

“Vastly, immeasurably 

“ What’s hup, sir?” he exclaimed, in some 
concern now. 

“JT have made a little bet with Mr. 
Lumme,” I answered in a serious voice, “a 
small wager that I shall be the first to 
catch the fox. If you can make a sugges- 
tion that may help me to win, I shall be 
happy to listen to it.” 

* Catch the fox, sir?” he repeated, thought- 
fully, scratching his head. “ Well, sir, it 
seems to me there’s nothin’ for it but start- 
ing hoff first and not lettin’ ’im catch you 
hup. I ’aven’t ’unted myself, sir, but I’ve 
’eard tell as ’ow a sharp gent sometimes 
spots the fox afore any of the hothers. 
That’s ’ow to do it, in my opinion.” 

I thought this over, and the scheme seem- 
ed excellent. 

“We shall arrange it thus,” I said: 
“You will mount one horse and I the other. 
We shall ride together and look for the 
fox!” 

Conceive my servant’s delight! I do not 
believe that if I had offered him a hundred 
pounds he would have felt so much joy. 

I dressed myself with the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy, for I was resolved that no- 
thing about me should suggest the novice. 
My pink coat fitted to within half a little 
wrinkle in an inconspicuous place, my 
breeches were a miracle of sartorial art, the 
reflection from my top-boots perceptibly 
lightened the room. No one at the break- 
fast table cut more dash. I secured a seat 
beside Miss Trevor-Hudson, and we jested 
together with a friendliness that must have 
disturbed Lumme, for he watched us fur- 
tively with a dark look on his face, and 
never addressed a word to a soul all the 
time. 

“T shall expect you to give me a lead to- 
day,” she said to me. 

“ Are you well mounted?” I asked. 

“T am riding my favorite gray.” 

“ Ride hard, then,” I said, loud enough for 
Lumme to hear me. “The lead I give will 
be a fast one!” 

Before breakfast was over, we had been 
joined by guest after guest who had come 
for the meet. Outside the house, carriages 
and dog-carts, spectators on foot, grooms 
with horses, and sportsmen who had already 
breakfasted, were assembled in dozens, and 
the crowd was growing greater every mo- 
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ment. I adjusted my shining hat upon my 
head and went out to look for Halfred. 
There he was, the centre evidently of con- 
siderable interest and admiration, perched 
high upon one of the gigantic and noble 
quadrupeds, and grasping the other by the 
reins, His livery of deep plum-color relieved 
hy yellow cording easily distinguished him 
from all other grooms, while my two steeds 
appeared scarcely to be able to restrain 
their generous impatience, for it required 
three villagers at the head of each to con- 
trol their exhilaration. 

“TI congratulate you,” I said to my ser- 
vant: “the tout ensemble is excellent.” 

At that moment his mount began to 
plunge like a ship at sea, and the little man 
went up and down at such a rate that he 
could only gasp: 

“’Old ’im, you there, chawbacons! 
‘im tight! ’E won’t ’urt you!” 

In response to this petition the villagers 
leaped out of range and uttered incompre- 
hensible sounds, much to my amusement. 
This, however, was quickly changed to con- 
cern when I observed my own steed suddenly 
stand upon end, and flourish his fore legs 
like a heraldic emblem. 

“You have overfed them with oats,” I said 
to Halfred, severely. 

“Oats be—” he began, and then pitched 
on to the mane—‘ oats be—” and here he 
just clutched the saddle in time to save 
himself from retiring over the tail. ‘ Oats be 
blowed!” 

“Tt ‘ain’t oats that’s the matter with 
em,” said a bluff voice behind me. 

I turned and saw Sir Henry looking with 
an experienced eye at this performance. 

“What is it?” I inquired. 

“Vice,” said he. “I know that fiddle- 
heaved brute well; no mistakin’ him. It’s 
the beast that broke poor Oswald’s neck last 
season. His widow sold him to a dealer at 
Rugby for fifteen pounds, and, by Jove, here 
he is again, just waitin’ for a chance to break 
yours!” 

He turned his critical eye to Halfred’s re- 
fractory steed. 

“And I think I remember that dancin’ 
stallion, too,” he added, grimly. “Gad! 
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you’ll have some fun to-day, monsieur.” 
This was cheerful, but there was no get- 
ting out of it now; indeed the huntsmen 
and the pack were already leading the way 
to the first covert, and everybody was on 
the move behind them. I 
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homicide during one of its calmer intervals, 
the villagers bolted out of the way, and in 
a moment we were clearing a course through 
the throng like a charge of cavalry. 
“Steady there, steady!” bawled the Mas- 
ter of the Hunt. “ Keep back, will you?” 
With some difficulty I managed to take 
my mount, plunging and sidling, out to 














































































where Halfred was galloping in circles at a 
little distance from the rest of the field. 

“Where are the hounds? Where is the 
fox?” I cried. 

“In among them trees,” replied Halfred, 
as we galloped together towards the Master. 

“Let us go after them!” I exclaimed. 
“Lumme waits behind with the others. Now 
is our chance!” 

“Come on, sir!” said Halfred, and we 
dashed past the Master at a pace that 
scarcely gave us time to hear the encoura- 
ging cry with which he greeted us. 

The wood was small, but the trees were 
densely packed, and it was only by the most 
miraculous good luck, aided also by skilful 
management, that we avoided injury from 
the branches. Somewhere before us we 
could hear the baying of the hounds, and 
we directed our course accordingly. Sud- 
denly there arose a louder clamor, and we 
caught a glimpse of white and tan forms 
leaping towards us. But we scarcely noticed 
these, for at the same instant we had espied 
a small brown animal slipping away almost 
under our horse’s feet. 

“The fox!” cried Halfred. 

“The fox!” I shouted, bending forward 
and aiming a blow at it with my whip. 

With a loud cheer we turned and burst 
through the covert in hot pursuit, and easily 
distancing the hounds, broke into the open 
with nothing before us but Reynard himself. 

Figure to yourself the sensation! 

Ah, that I could inoculate you with some 
potent fluid that should set your blood on 
fire and make you feel the intoxication of 
that chase as you read my poor, bald 
words! Over a fence we went, and descend- 
ed on the other side,—myself hatless, Hal- 
fred no longer perched upon the saddle, but 
clinging manfully to the more forward por- 
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tions of his steed. Then through a wide 
field of grass we tore. This field was lined 
all down the farther side by a hedge of 
thorns, quite forty feet high, which the Eng- 
lish call a “ Bullrush.” At one corner I 
observed a gate, and having never before 
charged such a barrier, I endeavored to di- 
rect my horse towards this. But no! He 
had seen the fox go through the hedge, and 
I believe he was inspired by as eager a de- 
sire to catch it as I was myself. I shut my 
eyes, I lowered my head, I felt my cheek 
torn by something sharp, and heard a quick 
crash of breaking branches, and then, behold! 
I was on the further side! My spurs had 
instinctively been driven harder into my 
horse’s flank, and though I had long since 
dropped my whip, they proved sufficient to 
encourage him to still greater exertions. 
Finding that he was capable of directing 
his course unassisted, and perceiving also 
that he had taken the bit so firmly between 
his teeth as to preclude the possibility of 
my guiding him with any certainty, I dis- 
carded the reins (which of course were now 
unnecessary) and confined my attention to 
seeing that he should not be hampered by 
my slipping in my saddle. One brief glance 
over my shoulder showed me his stable 
companion following hard, in spite of the 
inconvenience of having to support his 
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rider upon his neck, and racing alongside 
came the foremost hounds. Behind the pack 
were scattered, in a long procession, pink 
coats and galloping horses, dark habits and 
more galloping horses. I tried to pick out 
my rival, but at that instant my horse rose 
to another fence, and my attention was dis- 
tracted. 

Another field, this time ploughed, and a 
stiffer job now for my good horse. Yet he 
certainly would have overtaken our quarry 
in a few minutes longer had he selected that 
part of the next fence I wished him to jump. 
But, alas! he must take it at its highest, and 
the ploughed field had proved too exhausting. 
We rose, there was a crash, and I have a 
dim recollection of wondering on which por- 
tion of my frame I should fall. 

Then I knew no more till I found myself 
in the arms of the faithful Halfred, with 
neither horse, hounds, fox, nor huntsmen in 
sight. 

“Did you catch it?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” said he, “but I give it a rare 
fright!” 

But I had scarcely heard these consoling 
words before I swooned away again. 

To be Continued. 





Finance 


IN some respects the exciting times which 
have lately been seen in the securities 
markets should prove beneficial to the coun- 
try at large not less than to the speculative 
community. The stringency in the money- 
market and the extraordinary measures 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to relieve the situation, as well as the wide- 
spread agitation concerning the vexatious 
“Treasury problem,” should serve in a 
campaign of education as a result of which, 
it is devoutly to be hoped, there may be a 
remodelling of the obsolete, unscientific, and 
unbusinesslike fiscal system which has long 
been a source of astonishment to European 
economists. Its over-prolonged existence has 
been due to popular misapprehension of the 
issues involved and crass ignorance of scien- 
tific finance, kept alive by unworthy political 
motives. It requires political bravery of 
an unfortunately too rare order to indulge 
in the agitation of measures of which dema- 
gogues can make capital by calling it “ sub- 
servience to Wall Street and protection of 
stock gamblers.” Secretary Shaw will doubt- 
less be denounced by his friends the enemy, 
but there will be the advantage of wide- 
spread discussion of the matter. which may 
or may not be followed by reforms during 
the next session of Congress. The other 
salutary lesson, to be learned by the specu- 
lative community, is that defiance to well- 
established laws of finance can have but one 
result, and that not pleasing to the advocates 
of higher prices in season and out of sea- 
son. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
memories of a certain class of stock specu- 
lators are short-lived. It may be that the 
very action of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
primarily, indeed exclusively, intended to 
avert serious trouble, may lead to unwar- 
ranted speculation. It scarcely seems pos- 
sible to the outsider that Wall Street, one 
day on the verge of panic. shou!d on the next 
become over-optimistic. But that would be 
characteristically American. 

It had been obvious for a long time that 
a bull campaign at a time which the ex- 
perience of the past had shown to be the 
season of reduced speculative activity was, 
to put it mildly, ill-advised. The country 
at large continued highly prosperous, to 
be sure, but the bank reserves needed 
strengthening, and not weakening. All the 
talk of abundant money in the West for crop- 
moving purposes, of our ability to call upon 
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Europe for gold whenever we should really 
need it, of new conditions creating new 
precedents, etc., might have availed with the 
‘*lambs,” but should have had no weight 
with experienced bankers. Yet the banks 
took no steps to check what then was sus- 
pected of being, and since has been shown 
clearly to have been, unreasonable specula- 
tion. 

As time went on and prices rose, the 
bank reserves dwindled. It was again ob- 
vious that we were rapidly drifting toward 
a pinch in money, all the more quickly when 
the Treasury began to “lock up” money, 
or, in less picturesque words, when the gov- 
ernment receipts from customs were larger 
than had been foreseen. It all culminated 
in the exhaustion of the reserves of the New 
York Clearing House banks, which fell below 
the legal minimum. There followed the 
wholesale calling of loans by the banks, the 
only measure they could take to strengthen 
their position; also the one step they al- 
ways take when the over-extension of credits 
for stock-market purposes becomes apparent 
to all, including the “lambs.” The whole- 
sale calling of loans could result in but 
extensive liquidation of speculative ac- 
counts. 

That portion of the public which had 
not kept out of the market sold out its 
holdings. In addition, the weaker pools 
and speculative cliques also were obliged to 
liquidate. Prices declined sharply, the down- 
ward movement being accelerated in sundry 
instances by denials of the various “ deals ” 
which had served as a pretext for advancing 
prices in special] stocks. The reaction was 
checked on Saturday by the bank statement. 
which, through the peculiar workings of the 
system of averages followed in compiling 
the statistics, indicated that the deficit in 
the reserves had been wiped out, and there 
was once more a moderate surplus. On the 
following Monday, however, high money rates 
induced fresh liquidation, and when call 
money touched 35 per cent. there was a 
violent break. The entire market fell into 
a state bordering on downright demoraliza- 
tion, and it looked as if, for all the unabated 
prosperity of the country, we might see worse 
things, because money was scarce. 

It is not likely that there would have been 
a panic on the following day, as has been 
claimed, but that there might have been more 
serious trouble than any experienced since 
the upward movement of stocks was checked 
by tightening money, seems reasonable. We 
were confronted by no commercial crisis. 
Trade conditions everywhere, always except- 
ing the anthracite-mining region, were sound 
as ever. The productive forces in the in- 
dustrial world were undiminished. The har- 
vests had passed the danger-point. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, the trouble was confined to the 
stock-market, and was the result of well- 
understood causes. However, Wall Street 
was relieved of anxious doubts and much 
perturbation of spirit by the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary Shaw, after careful considera- 
tion, decided, in his own words, “to co- 
operate as far as possible with the banks, 
both East and West, in their effort to supply 
the necessary credit to do the unprecedented 
amount of business that is taxing railroads 
and steamship lines, as well as banks, to their 
utmost.” To do this the national bank de- 
positories would not be required to carry 
a reserve against government deposits se- 
cured by government bonds. As the Trea- 
sury had on deposit with various banks 
throughout the country some $130,000,000 
against which the banks have been com- 
pelled to hold more than $30,000,000 in gold 
or its equivalent, this would make imme- 
diately available that much cash, which 
would serve as the basis for $130,000.000 
additional credit. 









































































Books and Authors 


Love and the Soul Hunters is the eye-ar- 
resting title of Mrs. Craigie’s new novel. 
When she started to write fiction a dozen 
years ago she avowed that “ the title in each 
case will be found to explain, so far as a 
title may, the character of the work.” Thus 
Some Emotions and a Moral, The Sinner’s 
Comedy, A Bundle of Life, A Study in 
Temptations, The Gods, Some Mortals and 
Lord Wickenham, and The School for Saints 
tell at a glance what to expect before turn- 
ing a page. The title of her new novel would 
rather indicate that Mrs. Craigie, like Marie 
Corelli, is also out on the ecclesiastical war- 
path, the Scriptural quotation which gives 
authority for her title being, “Thus saith 
the Lord: will ye hunt the souls of my peo- 
ple?” Mrs. Craigie styies her novels “ phi- 
losophical fantasies.” Her first book, which 
she finished in the autumn of 1891, was com- 
posed during many months of wearing ill- 
ness and under a strain of domestic anxiety, 
and most of her work since has been written, 
she says, “during long days and hours of 
invalescence.” She is the daughter of John 
Morgan Richards, the proprietor of a fa- 
mous patent medicine and of The Academy 
and Literature. 


Some readers of Mrs. Craigie’s Robert 
Orange, published two years ago, may re- 
member how pained she was to find that 
the book had gone to press without her 
final corrections on the last few pages, and 
how she was constrained to make explana- 
tion of this fact through the columns of the 
press. This recalls a strange happening 
which befell the conclusion of T'he School for 
Saints, to which Robert Orange was a se- 
quel. The School for Saints appeared as a 
serial in a New York evening paper, but, 
as a matter of fact, only half of the novel was 
printed in its pages, for long before Mrs. 
Craigie had finished the remaining half the 
newspaper had exhausted the copy at its 
command, and faced with two alternatives, 
either to explain to its readers that the 
story would be resumed at some future in- 
definite date, or to manufacture a conclusion 
in its own office, it chose the latter expe- 
dient. It might be of interest to the lit- 
erary ferret to compare the two conclusions. 


The frequent slovenliness of reviewers in 
misrepresenting facts or confusing charac- 
ters and places in the work of an author 
calls for severe censure, for surely an au- 
thor’s work when committed to their care is 
in the nature of a trust. A reviewer of 
Out of the West, by Elizabeth Higgins, for 
instance, writing of that remarkable Western 
novel in the pages of a prominent literary 
periodical recently, laid the scene of the story 
in Colorado, when it is plain as a pikestaff 
that it is situated in Nebraska. Sometimes 
the blunder is so amusing as to mitigate its 
aggravation, as in the case of the gentleman 
who once remarked to the author of The 
Dark o’ the Moon: “ Your books, Mr. Crock- 
ett, have been a great delight to me. They 
have called up many happy recollections of 
my early life—in the west of Ireland.” But 
when so well-informed a critic as Mr. W. 
L. Courtney, who edits the Fortnightly Re- 
view, writes of “the beautiful new Kentucky 
style of Miss Mary Wilkins,” surely Homer 
nods indeed. 


Mystery promises to do for the Confes- 
sions of a Wife, now aurawing to a close in 
a leading magazine, what it accomplished 
for An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. There 
have been several guesses at the authorship 
of these pseudonymous Confessions, among 
other names the most plausible being Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward and Mr. J. P. 
Mowbray. That these Confessions are writ- 
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ten by a man—* poor man, dressed in a lit- 
tle brief anonymity ”—we have little doubt. 
No woman, let us hope, would so falsify the 
instincts of her sex, or so unblushingly lay 
bare the silly sentimental soul of a weak 
sister with the possibility of ultimate iden- 
tification. We venture the guess that these 
Confessions are, in fact, the clever fabrica- 
tion of a certain versatile Doctor of Letters, 
dead and living, who, during the intervals 
of occupying the editorial stool and the pro- 
fessorial chair, frivols over the name of 
“ Rafford Pyke.” 


The following hitherto unpublished let- 
ter, written by the fan.ous novelist Charles 
Reade, has just been printed by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, to whom it was addressed: 

3 BLOMFIELD VILLAS, 
UXBRIDGE ROAD. 


My Dear Hattron,—Let me congratulate you 
on being hard-worked and on being able to 
work hard. I cannot. Two years ago my health 
and spirits sank together under the great calam- 
ity of my life, and they are still at low ebb. 
I am willing to work, and know it would be 
wise, but have not the heart to undertake any 
great thing. I have offered Messrs. Harpers to 
resume my short stories, which I discontinued 
because the illustrators were both incapable and 
unteachable, but I dare not attack a three-vol- 
ume novel. For one thing, I am prostrated by 
bronchitis one week in every four, except in the 
heat of summer. I never go out at night in 
cold weather, so if you want to see me you 
know where to find me. I have left the sweet 
little home where I was so happy and so un- 
happy, and have taken this villa, in which I 
have three sitting-rooms and two bed-rooms, all 
looking south, half an acre of lawn, high walls 
all round, hares, rabbits, etc. Come and see it 
when you have nothing better to do. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. READE. 


It is strange that no adequate biography 
of Reade has yet been written, the memoir 
penned by his brother in 1887 being an un- 
satisfactory and unhappy piece of work. 
Charles Reade was not one of the great nov- 
elists of the century, but he was one of 
the most popular, and his novels are as 
readable and entertaining to-day as they 
were at the time they were written. Born 
in 1814, it was not until the year 1850 that 
he began to write, and then it was for the 
stage, writing “about thirteen dramas 
which,” he relates, “nobody could play.” 
His most successful play was “Masks and 
Faces,” written in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor, and his adaptation of Zola’s L’As- 
sommoir in 1879 still lives in the memory 
of many as a powerful work on the stage. 
The keen dramatic instinct — “ inherited 
from his mother ” — displayed in the con- 
struction of his novels rendered most of 
them easy of transfer to the glare of the foot- 
lights. His masterpiece is without question 
The Cloister and the Hearth, one of the 
best historical novels in the language. But 
Peg Woffington, Christie Johnstone, It is 
never too late to Mend, Hard Cash, Foul 
Play, Put Yourself in His Place, and A 
Terrible Temptation rank among the most 
popular stories in fiction. His work was 
sustained on a high level of interest, and 
the reader who once begins one of his 
books will read on through the list of 
his eighteen novels without a pang of 
disappointment. Surely, in these days of 
uniform editions, there should be room for 
one such of Charles Reade’s works. Certain- 
ly, after Scott and Dickens and Thackeray, 
the author of The Cloister and the Hearth 
deserves a fitting literary memorial, and 
we venture to say that the enterprise would 
receive a generous reward from the public. 
Reade died in 1884. 


The current Bookman mentions a number 
of important literary centenaries that are 
not far distant, beginning with that of Lord 
Lytton, who was bern on May 25, 1803. 
Curiously enough, it omits the centenary of 
Emerson, which will also take place on May 
25, 1903. The next centenary of literary im- 
portance will be that of Hawthorne, which 
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falls due in the following year. Emerson has 
received fair treatment at the hands of his 
biographers, but’ his influence as an intel- 
lectual and spiritual force, especially with 
relation to Transcendentalism, still remains 
to be estimated. The coming centenary of- 
fers an opportunity that is not likely to be 
neglected. 


We have seen no reference in any of the 
recent comments on the centenary of the 
once famous “ L. E. L.” to the touching poem 
which Mrs. Browning wrote, called “L. E. 
L.’s Last Question.” Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don’s last days were ful) of pitiful misery. 
Married in June, 1838, to George MacLean, 
she went out with him to a pestilential 
place in Africa, where he had been appoint- 
ed as Governor, and died in October of the 
same year, broken in heart and spirit. Her 
death was attributed to an overdose of 
prussie acid. It is known that she did not 
marry for love, but as a means of escape 
from her drawing-room detractors. Some 
premonition or forevoding of impending 
tragedy evidently weighed her spirits on the 
voyage to the Cape, for the “last ques- 
tion” was the line of a poem written on 
board ship—*“ Do you think of me as I think 
of you?” Years ago we remember reading 
Mrs. Browning’s memoriam of “poor L. E. 
L.,” and the poignant pathos of its utterance 
has stayed in the memory like a living sor- 
row. Of L. E. L.’s work as a poet, Mrs. 
Browning says, in a letter dated January 7, 
1845: ‘It appears to me that she had the 
gift—though in certain respects she dis- 
honored the art—and her latter lyrics are, 
many of them, of great beauty and melody, 
such as having once touched the ear of a 
reader, live on in it.” Robert Browning, 
among many celebrated men of the time, was 
one of her admirers. 


Dr. John Brown, the well-known author of 
Rab and His Friends, met Charles Dickens 
late in his life for the first and only time. 
The conversation turning on national traits 
and characteristics, Dickens took occasion to 
remark, as a tribute no doubt to his friend, 
that he had been cured of any cockney preju- 
dice against Scotchmen which he might have 
had, by the heroic conduct of a young Scot- 
tish surgeon which he had witnessed at 
Chatham during the cholera time. Strange 
to say, this young surgeon was none other 
than Dr. Brown, to whom he was telling 
the story. In early life, it appears, Dr. 
Brown spent a year as an assistant surgeon 
at Chatham. 


There is an incident in The Vultures which 
recalls a very characteristic story told of 
Lord Beaconsfield at a critical time when 
Russia was threatening Constantinople, and 
British interposition was expected every 
hour. Reginald Cartoner, the English “ vul- 
ture,” or diplomatic representative of his 
government, is dining one evening at his 
club, when an old traveller remarks, “ The 
world must be quiet indeed with you here 
in London, all the winter, eating your head 
off.” “I am waiting,” replied Cartoner. 
“What for?” “I do not know,” he said, 
placidly continuing his dinner. In real life, 
it happened this way: Seated by the side of 
Lord Beaconsfield at the dinner table one 
evening during the Russian intimidation of 
Turkey, the hostess, a celebrated lady still 
alive, having discussed and settled the po- 
litical situation of the moment, inquired of 
her distinguished guest in a thrilling 
whisper, “ What are you going to do?” “T 
am waiting,” quietly replied the Prime Min- 
ister of England. “ What are you waiting 
for?” pressed his hostess. “I am waiting 
for you to pass the mustard,” said Beacons- 
field. And, like Cartoner, he “ placidly con- 
tinued his dinner.” 
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Airey was a connoisseur in,pearls, or so it seemed 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF IT 


sa ND I think that’s an end of any worry about Beaufort 

A Chance!” 

It was a heartlessly external way of regarding a fellow- 
creature’s fate, but in relating how Connie Fricker had carried 
otf her prisoner, and how subsequent despatches had confirmed 
his unconditional submission, Peggy had dealt with the narra- 
tive in a comedy vein throughout. Though she showed no grati- 
tude to Beaufort, she owed him some as a conversational re- 
source if in no other capacity; he enabled her to carry off the 
opening of her interview with Airey in that spirit of sturdy un- 
emotionality which she desired—and was rather doubtful of 
maintaining. Coinciding in her wish and appreciating the de- 
vice, Airey had listened with an applauding smile. 

Peggy now made cautious approaches to more difficult ground. 

“So he’s off Trix’s mind,” she concluded, sighing with relief. 
“ And the other thing’s off her mind too. She’s heard from Mr. 
Fricker.” 

“ Ah!” Airey, who had been walking about, turned short round 
on her and waited. 

“Yes; she believes it all. He did it very well. As far as I’m 
concerned he’s behaved most honorably.” Peggy had the air of 
giving a handsome testimonial. ‘“ She’s asked me no questions; 
she never thought I had anything to do with it; she just flew at 
me with the letter. You can’t think what a difference it makes! 
She holds up her head again.” 

“Ts it quite fair?” he asked, doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes, for the present,’ Peggy insisted. “ Perhaps she 
might be told some day.” .She looked at him significantly. 

“Some day? How do you mean?” 

“When she can bear it.” Peggy grew embarrassed as the 
ground became more difficult. “If ever other things made her 
feel that what had happened didn’t matter, that now at-all events 
people valued her, or—or that she’d rather owe it to somebody 
else than to herself or her cwn luck.” 

He did not mistake her meaning, but his face was still 
clouded; hesitation and struggle hung about him still. Neither 
by word nor in writing had Peggy ever thanked him for what he 
had done; since she had kissed his hand and left him, nothing 


Anthony 


Hope 


had passed between them till to-day. She guessed his mind; he 
had done what she asked, but he was still miserable. His 
misery perhaps made the act more splendid, but it left the future 
still in shade. How could the shade be taken away? 

She gathered her courage and faced the perilous advance. 

“ You’ll have observed,” she said, with a nervous laugh, “ that 
I didn’t exactiy press my—my contribution on you. I—I rather 
want it, Airey.” 

“T suppose you do. 
mine,” he answered. 

“Ts it there still?” 
“Take it out and give it to me. 
five.” 

“You’re in a saving mood,” remarked Airey, grimly, as he 
obeyed her. 

“Don’t shut the safe yet,” she commanded, hastily. “ Leave 
it like that—yes, just half-way. What ogreish old bolts it’s got!” 

“Why not shut it?” he objected, in apparent annoyance. Did 
the sight of its partial depletion vex him? For before Peggy 
could go to Fricker’s, some of its hoard had gone to Tommy 
Trent. 

“There’s something to put in it,” she answered, in an eager, 
timid voice. She set her little bag on the table and opened it. 
“You gave me too much. Here’s some back again.” She held 
out a bundle of notes. “ A thousand pounds.” 

He came slowly across to the table. 

“ How did you manage that?” 

“T don’t know. I never thought of it. He just gave them 
back to me. Here they are. Take them and put them in.” 

He looked at them and at her. The old demon stirred in 
him; he reached out his hand towards them with his old eager- 
ness. He had run over figures in his mind; they made up a 
round sum—and round sums he had loved. Peggy did not 
glance at him; her arms were on the table and her eyes studied 
the cloth. Te walked away to the hearth-rug and stood silent 
for a long while. There was no reason why he should not take 
back his money: no reproach lay in that,—it was the obvious and 
the sensible thing to do. All these considerations the demon duly 
adduced; the demon had always been a plausible arguer. Airey 
Newton listened, but his ears were not as amenable as they had 
been wont to be. He saw through the demon’s specious case. 


But that’s not your reason—and it wasn’t 


She pointed to the safe. He nodded. 
No, give me just—just twenty- 
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Here was the gate by which the demon tried to slip back to the 
citadel of his heart! 

Peggy had expected nothing else than that he would take 
them at once. In a way, it would have given her pleasure to see 
him thus consoled; she would have understood and condoned the 
comfort he got, and thought no less of his sacrifice. His hesita- 


tion planted in her the hope of a pleasure infinitely finer. The 
demon’s plausible suggestions carried no force at all for her. 


She saw the inner truth. She had resolved not to look at Airey; 
under irresistible temptation, she raised her eyes to his. 

“That’s not mine,” he said at last. “ You say Fricker gave it 
back to you. It’s yours, then.” 

“Oh no; that’s nonsense! It’s yours, of course, Airey.” 

“T won’t touch it.” He walked across to the safe, banged it 
to, and locked it with savage decision; the key he flung down on 
the table. Then he came back to the hearth-rug. “I won't touch 
it. It’s not mine, T say.” 

““T won't touch it; it’s not mine either,” insisted Peggy. 

The despised notes lay on the table between them. 
rose and slowly came to him. She took his hands. 

“Oh, Airey, Airey!” she said, in whispered rapture. 

“Bosh! Be businesslike. Put them in your bag again.” 

“ Never!” she laughed. softly. 

“Then there they lie.” He broke into a laugh. 
they would, even if vou left me alone with them!” 

* Airey, you'll see her soon?” 

“What the deuce has that got to do with it?” 

“Nothing; nothing!” Her gayety rose and would not be 
denied. “A little mistake of mine! But what are we to do 
with them?” 

“The poor?” he suggested. 
her head. “The fire? Only there isn’t one. 
terman?” 

“They do crackle so seductively,” sighed Peggy. 

* Hush!” said Airey, with great severity. 

Her heart was very light in her. If he could jest about the 
trouble, surely the trouble was wellnigh past? Could it be 
abolished altogether? A sudden inspiration filled her mind; 
her eyes grew bright in eagerness, and her laugh came full, 
though low. 

“ How stupid we are! Why, we’ll spend them, Airey!” 

“What?” That suggestion did startle him. 

“This very day.” 

* All of them?” 

“Every farthing. It ‘ll be glorious!” 

“What are we to spend them on?” He 
apprehensively. 

“Oh, that won’t be difficult,” she declared. 
do as I tell you, and I can manage it.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I could have a better guide. 

“Go and put on your best clothes. You're going out with 
me.” 

“T’ve got them on,” smiled Airey Newton. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Peggy, in momentary distress. 
His face reassured her; they both fell to laughing. 

“Well, anyhow,” she suggested, as a last resort, “‘ suppose you 
brush them?” 

Airey had no objection to that, and departed to his room. 

Peggy moved about in restless excitement, fired: by her idea. 
“First for her! And then—” She shook her head at her 
own audacity. Yet confidence would not die in her. Had she 
really struck on the way? Had not the demon summoned up all 
his most seductive arguments just because he was sore afraid? 
It was madness. ‘“ Yes, madness to cure madness!” cried Peggy, 
in her heart. A gift to the poor would not do that; the fire 
would consume and offer nothing in return. She would try. 

Airey seemed to surrender himself into her hands; he climb- 
ed into the cab docilely. She had run down first and given 
the man a direction. Airey did not ask where they were going. 
She opened the little bag, took out its contents, and thrust them 
into his hands; he pocketed them without a word. They drove 
westward. She glanced at him covertly once or twice; his 
face was puzzled but not pained. He wore an air of sedate 
meditation; it was so out of keeping with the character of the 
expedition that Peggy smiled again. 

She darted another quick look at him as they drew up at their 
first destination. He raised his brows a little, but followed her 
in silence. Peggy gave a gasp of relief as they passed within the 
doors. 

The shopman was not tall and prim, like the bank clerk; he 
was short, stout, and inclined to roguishness; his eyes twinkled 
over Peggy, but he was fairly at his wits’ end for an explanation. 
rhey could not be an engaged pair: Airey’s manner gave no hint 
of it—and the shopman was an experienced judge. Was it an 
intrigue? Really, in the shopman’s opinion, Airey’s coat forbade 
the supposition. He inclined to the theory of a doting uncle or 
a prodigal godfather. He tumbled out his wares in the pro- 
fusion such a chance demanded. 

At first Airey was very indifferent, but presently he warmed 
up. He became critical as to the setting of a ring, as to the 
stones in a bracelet. He even suggested once or twice that the 
color of the stones was not suitable, and Peggy was eager to 
agree. The shopman groped in deeper darkness, since he had 
taken Peggy’s complexion as his guiding star. However, the 
bargains were made—that was the thing; three or four little 
boxes lay on the counter neatly packed. 

“T will bring them round myself, madam, if you will favor 
me with the address.” 

“We'll take them with us, please,” said Peggy. 

There was a moment’s pause; a polite but embarrassed smile 
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* And there 


Peggy felt that prosaic, and shook 
Spills? The but- 
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appeared on the shopman’s face; an altogether different explana- 
tion had for the moment suggested itself. 

“We'll pay now and take them with us,” said Peggy. 

“Oh, certainly, if you prefer, madam,” murmured the shop- 
man, gratefully. He engaged upon figures. Peggy jumped down 
from her chair and ranged about the shop, inspecting tiaras at 
impossible prices. She did not come back for three or four 
Airey was waiting for her, the small boxes in his hand. 

She darted out of the shop and gave the cabman another direc- 
tion. Airey followed her with a slowness that seemed deliberate. 
She said nothing till they stopped again; then she observed, 
just as she got out of the cab, “ This is the best place for pearls.” 

Airey was a connoisseur in pearls, or so it seemed. He awoke 
to an extraordinary interest in them; Peggy and he actually 
quarrelled over the relative merits of a couple of strings. The 
shopman arbitrated in favor of the more highly priced; it had 
been Airey’s choice, and he was ungracefully exultant. 

“I don’t like shopping with you,” declared Peggy, pettisnly. 

“ Anything for a quiet life!” sighed Airey. “ We'll have them 
both.” 

A quick suspicion shot into her eyes. 

“No, no, no,” she whispered, imperatively. 

“ Why not?” 

“It would just spoil it all. Don’t spoil it, Airey!” 

He yielded. Here again the shopman had several theories, but 
no conviction as to the situation. 

“New we might lunch,” Peggy suggested. 
work, isn’t it?” 

At lunch Airey was positively cantankerous. Nothing in the 
tahle-d’héte meal satisfied him; the place had to be ransacked for 
recondite dainties. As for wine, he tried three brands before he 
would drink, and then did not pretend to be satisfied. The cigar 
he lit afterwards was an ostentatious gold-wrapped monster. 
““We procure them especially for the Baron von Plutopluter,” 
the chef W@hétel informed him significantly. 

“Tl put half a dozen in my pocket,” said Airey. 

Peggy eyed the cigar apprehensively. 

* Will that take very long?” she asked. 
do, you know.” 

* What more is there to do?” he inquired, amiably. 

“Well, there’s a good deal left still, you know,” she mur- 
mured, in a rather embarrassed way. 

** By Jove, so there is,” he agreed. “ But I don’t quite see—” 

Certainly Peggy was a little troubled; her confidence seemed 
to fail her rather; she appeared to contemplate a new and diffi- 
cult enterprise. 

“There isn’t a bit too much if—if we do the proper thing,” she 
said. She looked at him—-it might be said she looked over him 
—with a significant gaze. He glanced down at his coat. 

“Oh, nonsense! There’s no fun in that,” he objected. 

“It’s quite half the whole thing,” she insisted. 

There were signs of rebellion about him; he fussed and 
fidgeted, hardly doing justice to the Baron von Plutopluter’s 
taste in cigars. 

*T shall look such an ass,” he grumbled at last. 

“You shall be quite moderate,” she pleaded, speciously, but 
insincerely. She was relieved at the form of his objection; she 
had feared worse. His brow, too, cleared a little. 

“Is there really any philosophy in it, Peggy?” he asked, in a 
humorous puzzle. 

“You siked it. You know you enjoyed it this morning.” 

“That was for—well, I hope, for somebody else.” 

“Do try it—just this once,” she implored. 

He abandoned himself to her persuasion; had not that been 
his bargain for the day? The hansom was called into service 
again. First to Panting’s—where Airey’s coat gave a_ shock 
such as the establishment had not experienced for many a day— 
then to other high-class shops. Into some of these Peggy did not 
accompany him. She would point to a note and say, “ Not more 
than half the change out of that,” or, “‘ No change at all out of 
that.””, When Airey came out she watched eagerly to see how 
profound would be the shopman’s bow, how urgent his entreaty 
that he might be honored by further favors. It is said that the 
rumor of a new millionaire ran through the London of trade 
that day. 

“ Are vou liking it, Airey?’ She was nearly at an end of her 
invention when she put the question. 

He would give her no answer. ‘“ Have you anywhere else you 
want to go?” 

She thought hard. He turned to her smiling: 

“ Positively I will not become the owner of a grand-piano.” 

A brilliant idea flashed on her—obvious as soon as discovered, 
like all brilliant ideas: 

“Why, vou’ll have nothing decent to carry them in when you 
go visiting!” 

A sudden sense of ludicrousness overcame Airey; he lay back 
in the cab and laughed. Was the idea of visiting so ludicrous? 
Or was it the whole thing? And Peggy’s anxious seriousness 
alternating with fits of triumphant vjvacity? All through the 
visit to the trunk-maker’s Airey laughed. 

“T can’t think of anything else—though there’s a note left,” 
she said, with an air of vexed perplexity. 

“You’re absolutely gravelled, are you?” he asked. 
not the piano!” 

“I'm finished,”’ she acknowledged, sorrowfully. She turned to 
him with an outburst of gleefulness. ‘“ Hasn’t it been a wonder- 
ful day? Haven’t we squandered, Airey?” 

“We've certainly done ourselves very well,” said he. 
The cabman begged directions through the roof. 
“T don’t know,” murmured Peggy, in smiling despair. 


“Tt’s very tiring 


“We've lots more to 


“No, no. 
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yes,” she ealled, “ back to Danes Inn! Tea 
and bread-and-butter, Airey!” 

He took the key of his chambers from his 
pocket. “You go and make tea. I'll be 
after you directly.” 

“Have you thought of anything else?” 
she cried, with a merry smile. 

“T want to walk home and think about 
it,’ said Airey. “I sha‘n’t be long. Good- 
by.” He recollected a trifle. ‘‘ Here’s some 
money for the cab.” 

* All that?” asked Peggy. 

“ He’s sure we’re mad already. Don’t let’s 
disturb his convictions,” Airey argued. 

She gave no order to the man for a mo- 
ment; she sat and watched Airey stroll off 
down Regent Street, his hands in his pockets 
(he never would carry a stick) and his head 
bent a little forward, as his custom was. 
“What is he thinking?” she asked herself. 
What would he think when he realized the 
freak into which she had led him? He 
might turn very bitter—not with her, but 
with himself. The enjoyment into which 
he had been betrayed might now, in a reac- 
tion of feeling, seem the merest folly. How 
should she argue that it had not been? 
What would any sober judgment on it say? 
Peggy drove back to Danes Inn in an anx- 
ious and depressed state. Yet ever and 
again the humors of the expedition broke 
in on her memory, and she smiled again. 
She chinked the two sovereigns he had 
given her in her hand. What was the up- 
shot of the day? When she paid the cab- 
man she exchanged smiies with him; that 
gave her some little comfort. 
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Pure, Palatable, Popular 
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perfectly cooked, thoroughly malte 
Slaked, and toasted whole shen Sood. z 
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perfect food, needs no cooking, always 
ready to eat. Relished by old and young, 
sick or well. 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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An Autumn Tour via Pennsylvania 
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A personally conducted tour, covering nine days, and 
including Gettysburg, Blue Mountain, Luray, Natural 
Bridge, Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Washington, will leave New York by special 
Pullman train of sleeping, dining, and observation 
ears on October 8 Rate covering transportation, 
carriage drives, hotel accommodations, and all nec- 
essary expenses during the entire trip, $85 from New 
York and Newark, $83 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. The party will 
be under the direction of an experienced Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tourist Agent and a chaperon. An entire day 
will be spent on the Gettysburg Battlefield, another 
day at Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, two days 
at Asheville, and two days at Washington. 
| Apply to Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

corner Twenty-ninth Street; or George W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL MISSIONARY CONVENTION, 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, 0., 
October 2ist to 24th. 





Pennsylvania Railroad will sell excursion tickets 
| from all points east of Pittsburgh and Erie on October 
20th and 2ist, good to return leaving Cleveland until 
October 27th, inclusive, at reduced rates. 
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FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
The uniform excellence of our cigars earned 
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make the cigars for the Official and Royal 
Banquets at the Coronation of. His Majesty 


King Edward VIL 
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There Is Not A 
Business In The World 
not profitably ptible to a k ledge of 
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“*Paor-Davis Mex’ are in demand because 
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Best of all modern foods 
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Danes Inn was comforting too. She hast- 
ened to make tea; everything was to be as 
in old days; to add to the illusion, she her- 
self, having been too excited to eat lunch, 
was now genuinely hungry. She began to 
cut bread-and-butter. The loaf was stale! 
Why, that was like oid days too; she used 
to grumble at that, and Airey always seemed 
distressed ; he used to pledge himself to have 
new loaves, but they did not always come. 
Now she saw why. She cut the bread with 
a liberal and energetic hand; but as she cut 
—nothing could be more absurd or incon- 
gruous—tears came into her eyes. ‘ He 
never grudged me enough, anyhow,” she mur- 
mured, buttering busily. 

Surely, surely, what she had done should 
turn to good? Must it stand only as a fit 
of madness, to be looked back on with shame 
or spoken of with bitter ridicule? It was 
open enough to all this. Her heart still de- 
clared that it was open to something else 
too. The sun shot a ray in at the big, dingy 
window, and lit up her face and hair. Her 
task was finished; she threw herself into 
her usual chair and waited. When he came 
she would know. He would have thought 
it over. His step was on the stair; she had 
left the door unlatched for him; she sat and 
waited, shutting her eycs before the bright- 
ness of that intruding ray. 

An apprehension seized her—the fear of 
a task that she delayed. The step might not 
be Airey’s; it might be Tommy Trent’s. She 
might never be ready with lier apology to 
Tommy, but, at any rate, she was not ready 
yet. No, surely it could not be Tommy! 
Why should he happen to come now? It 
was much more likely to be Airey. 

The expected happened; after all, it some- 
times does. Airey it was; the idea that it 
was Tommy had served only to increase 
Peggy’s sense of the generally critical char- 
acter of the situation. She had taken such 
risks with everybody—perhaps she must say 
such liberties. 

“Tea’s ready,” she called to Airey the 
moment he appeared. 

He took no sort of notice of that. His 
face, grave, as a rule, and strong, hereto- 
fore careworn too, had put on a strange, 
boyish gayety. He came up behind her 
chair. She tried to rise. He pressed her 
down, his hands on her shoulders. 

“Sit still,’ he commanded. “Lean your 
head forward. You’ve got a plaguey lot of 
hair, Peggy!” 

“What are you doing?” she demanded, 
fiercely. 

“You’ve ordered me about oll day. Sit 
still.” 

She felt his fingers on her neck; then she 
felt too the touch of things smocth and cold. 
A little clasp clicked home. Airey Newton 
sprang back. Peggy was on her feet in a 
moment. 

“You’ve done that, after all?” she cried, 
indignantly. 

“You were at the end of your ideas. 
That’s mine—and it balanced the thing out 
to the last farthing!” 

“T told you it would spoil it all!” Her 
reproach was bitter as she touched the string 
of pearls. 

“No, Peggy,” he said. “It only spoils it 
if it was a prank, an experiment, a test of 
your ingenuity, young woman. But it 
doesn’t spoil it if it was something else.” 

“What else?” she asked, softly, sinking 
back again into her chair and fingering his 
present with a touch so gentle as to seem 
almost reverent. ‘“ What else, Airey dear?” 

“Tt came on me as | walked away from 
the shop—not while I was going there. I 
was rather unhappy till IT got there. But as 
I walked home-—with that thing—it seemed 
to come on me.” He was standing before 
her with the happy look of a man to whom 
happiness is something strange and new. 
“<«That’s it, I thought to myself, ‘ though 
how the deuce that chit found it out—!’ It 
would be bad, Peggy, if a man who had 
worshipped an idol kicked it every day after 
he was converted. It would be vicious and 
unbecoming. But he should kick it once in 
token of emancipation. If a man had loved 
an unworthy woman (supposing there are 
any), he should be most courteous to her 
always, shouldn’t he?” 

“ As a rule,” smiled Peggy. 

“As a rule, yes,” he caught up, eagerly. 
“But shouldn’t she have the truth once? 
She’d have been a superstition too, and for 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 


WHICH FOR THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS HAS DISTINGUISHED 


Chartreuse 


— GREEN AND YELLOW — 


THE LIQUEUR MADE BY THE CAR- 
THUSIAN MONKS OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. THE SIGNATURE, L. 
GARNIER, APPEARS TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE. 

A GLASS OF THIS MOST DE- 
LICIOUS AND WHOLESOME COR- 
DIAL AFTER DINNER IS LIKE 
THE NECTAR OF THE GODS DE- 
SCRIBED BY HOMER AND MAY 
BE MORE EASILY OBTAINED. 


At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, 
Ratjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Made by Americans for Americans, 
and excells all of the foreign makes. 
Naturally fermented in the bottles 
and absolutely pure. 


By ow perfume so closely resem- 
bles the fragrance of the liv- 
ing violet that it is impossible to 
tell them —. opr 
Smallest size original bot- 
tle containing two ounces $4 each 
Sold at first-class establishments 
Write for tree sample to 
Ed Pinwud’s Impertation Cfiice 
46 E. r4th St , New York 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 
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once the truth should be told. Well, all 

that came to me. And that’s the philosophy 
of it. Though how you found it out—! 
Well, no matter. So it’s not a mere freak. 
Was it a mere test of your ingenuity, young 
friend?” ; 

“T just had to try it,” said Peggy Ryle, 
bewildered, delighted, bordering on tears. 

“So, will you wear the pearls?” He 
paused, then laughed. ‘ Yes, and eat your 
bread-and-butter.” He came up to her, hold- 
ing out his hands. “'The chains are loose, 
Peggy, the chains are loose.” He seized his 
pipe and began to fill it, motioning her again 
towards the tea table. To humor him she 
went to it and took ip a slice of bread-and- 
butter. 

* A stale loaf, Airey!” she whispered—and 
seemed to choke before she tasted it in an 
anticipated struggle with its obstinate sub- 
stance. 

He smiled in understanding. “ How men 
go wrong—and women! Look at me, look 
at Fricker—yes, look at—her! We none of 
us knew the way. Fricker won’t learn. She 
has—perhaps! I have, I think.” He moved 
towards her. “ And you’ve done it, Peggy.” 

“No, no,” she cried. “Oh, how can you 
be so wrong as that?” 

“What?” He stood still in surprise. 
“ Didn’t you suggest it all? Didn’t you take 
me? Wasn’t it for vou that I did it?” 

“Oh, you’re so blind,” she cried, scorn- 
fully. “ Perhaps I suggested it, perhaps I 
went with you. What does that matter?” 

“ Well, Peggy?” he said, in his old, in- 
dulgent, pleasant way. 

* Oh, I’m glad only one thing’s changed in 
you!” she burst out. 

“Well, Peggy?” he persisted. 

“Were you thinking of me?” she de- 
manded, contemptuously. ‘‘ Were you kick- 
ing your idol for me? Were you buying 
for me? What made it harder to buy after 
lunch than before? Was that the difference 
between buying for yourself and for me?” 
Her scorn grew with every question. ‘‘ What 
have I done that you should give me this?” 
She plucked fretfully at the offending string 
of pearls. 

“ Never mind that. It was only to use up 
the change—if you like. What do you 
mean by the rest of it?” 

“What do I mean?” cried Peggy. “TI 
mean that if you’ve done her 1 service, she’s 
done you more. If you’ve given her back 
her self-respect, what hasn’t she done for 
you? Are you going to her as her savior? 
Oh, I know you won’t talk ahout it!. But 
is that in your mind? Go to her as yours 
too! Be honest, Airey! Whose face was in 
your mind through the drive to-day? If 
you ever thought of telling it 211, who were 
you going to tell it to? If you wanted to 
be free, for whom did you want your free- 
dom? I! What had { to do with it? If 
I could seem to speak with her voice, it was 
all I could do. And yeu’ve been thinking 
that she’s done nothing for you. Oh, the 
injustice of it!” She put up her hand and 
laid it on his, which now rested on the back 
of her chair. ‘“ Don’t you see, Airey, don’t 
you see?” 

He smoked his pipe steadily, but as yet he 
gave her no assent. 

“Tt’s cost me nothing—or not much,” 
Peggy went on. “I broke two promises.” 
~ “Two?” he interrupted, quickly. 

“Yes; one you know—to Tommy.” He. 
nodded. “The other to her—I promised to 
tell no one else she was ruined. But that’s 
not much. It seems to me as if al] that she’s 
gone through, all she’s lost, all she’s suffer- 
ed—yes, if you like, a}l the wrong things 
she’s done—had somehow all been for you: 
She was the only woman who’d have made 
the change in you. Nobody else could have 
driven out the idol, Airey. You talk of me. 
You’ve known me for years. Did I ever 
drive it out? No. she had to do it. And 
before she could she had to be ruined, she 
had to be in the dust,—perhaps she had to 
be cruel or unjust to others. JT can’t work 
out the philosophy of it, but that’s how it’s 
happened.” She paused, only to break out 
vehemently again: “ You spoil it with your 
talk of me; you spoil it with the necklace!” 
With a sudden movement she raised her 
hands, unclasped the pearls from about her 
neck, and threw them on the table. “ Ev- 
erything for her, Airey,” she begged, “ every- 
thing for her!” 

(Continued on page 1481.) 
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I can sell your real estate or business, | 
no matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion, state price, and learn how. I have, } 
or can find, the property you want to 
buy. Tell me your requirements, 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 
Suite 1554,North American Bldg..Philadelphia,Pa. 7 


Offices in 14 cities from Boston to San Franciseo, 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. _It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 











By 


ROBERT 


W. CHAMBERS 
A delightful out-door book for boys, illustrated by Reginald Birch, the illustrator of ‘* Little 


Lord Fauntleroy.” 


OUTDOORLAND Author of 


“Cardigan,” etc. 


$7.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SIQIUARE. NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 1479.) 

His eyes followed the pearls, and he 
smiled. “ But what about all the things for 
me?” 

“ Aren’t they for her too? Aren’t you for 
her? Wouldn’t you go to her as fine as 
you could?” 

“ What a woman—what a very woman you 
are!” he chuckled, softly. 

“No, that’s all right,’ she insisted, eager- 
ly. “Would she be happy if you lavished 
things on her and were still wretched if you 
had anything for yourself?” She was full 
of her subject; she sprang up and faced 
him. “Not this time to the poor, because 
they can’t repay! Not this time to the fire, 
because it would give you no profit! You 
must love this—it’s a great investment!” 

He sat down in the chair she had left 
empty, and played with the pearls that lay 
on the table. 

“Yes, you’re right.” he said at last. 
““She was the beginning of it. It was she 
who—but shall I tell that to her?” 

“Yes, tell it to her, to her only,” urged 
Peggy Ryle. 

“Give me your hands, Peggy. I want to 
tell something to you.” 

“No, no, there’s nothing to tell me—no- 
thing!” 

“If the philosophy is great and true, is 
there to be no credit for the teacher?” 

“Did I?” murmured Peggy. “Did 1?” 
she went on, in a hurried whisper: “ If that’s 
at all true, perhaps Tommy Trent will for- 
give me for breaking my word.” 

“Tf Fricker fell, and I have fallen, who 
is Tommy Trent?” 

She moved away with a laugh, hunted for 
a cigarette—the box was hidden by papers— 
found it, and lit it. She saw Airey take up 
the pearls, go to the safe, open it, and lock 
them in. 

“ Never!” she cried, in gay but determined 
protest. 

“Yes, some day,” said he, quietly, as he 
went back to his seat. 

They sat together in silence until Peggy 
had finished her cigarette an3d thrown it 
away. 

“Tf all goes well,” he said, softly, more as 
though he spoke to himself than to her, “I 
shall have something to work fer now. I can 
fancy work will be very pleasant now, if 
things go well, Peggy.” 

She rose and crossed over to him. 

“T must run away,” she said, softly. She 
leaned down towards him. “Is it a great 
change?” she asked. 

“ Tremendous—as tremendous as its phi- 
losophy.” He was serious under the banter. 
She was encouraged to her last venture, 
which he might have laughed back into re- 
treat. 

“Tt isn’t really any change to me,” she 
told him, in a voice that trembled a little. 
“You’ve always been all right to me. This 
has always been a refuge and a hospitable 
home to me. If it had all failed, I should 
have loved you still, Airey, my friend.” 

Airey was silent again for an instant. 

“Thank God, I think I can believe you in 
that,” he said at last. 

She waited a moment longer, caressing his 
hand gently. 

“And you'll go soon?” she whispered. 
“You'll go to her soon?” 

“This very night, my dear,” said Airey 
Newton. 

Peggy stood upright. Again the sun’s 
rays caught her eyes and hair, and flashed 
on her hands as she stretched them out in an 
ample luxury of joy. 

“Oh, what a world it is, if you treat it 
properly, Airey!” she cried. 

But she also had made her discovery. It 
was with plain amusement and a little 
laugh, still half incredulous, that she added, 
“ And, after all, there may be some good in 
saving money, too!” 

To be Continued. 
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The learning of those who are called the 
learned is learning at second hand: the pri- 
mary and most important must be acquired 
by reading in our own bosoms; the rest by 
a deep insight into other men’s. What is 
written is mostly an imperfect and un- 
faithful copy.—Landor. 


The old must give way to the young, na- 
tions like men, and men like leaves. — Lan- 
dor. 
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Train Your Guns This Way 


Aggressive, Intelligent Advertisers should focus their 
efforts upon the most prosperous section of America 


= =THE SOUT 


There is no field so full of promise ; the Southland 
abounds in Agricultural and Industrial prosperity ; the 
people are money makers and money spenders, 


One Million New Spindles this year; near Eight 
Million running and in course of erection. 
Mills are consuming 48.59 per cent. of the. total Amer- 
Doesn't this argue success? 


Southern 


Tell these prosperous people what you have in well- 
chosen words, and use a medium that will carry your 


announcement into their homes. 


offers to advertisers the use of its extensive circulation 
It is the exponent of Modern Progress and Development in the great South-Central section. 
Broad in its scope, powerful in its influence, resultful in returns. 


Correspondenée solicited from Advertisers or intending Advertisers. 








HENRY WATTEKSON, EDITOR 
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and far-reaching influence. 


Let us tell you 


more about our position in the Newspaper field, of our reasonable rates, the good position 


we can give you, and other interesting points. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example: Take an Endowment. 

It gives protection to your family as once---- 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future----if 
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for $700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
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Here is the result,in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,125, for $10,000, taken out twenty years 


ago: 


Cash.--$14,934.00 


This is a return of all premiums paid,with 
$5 ,140.°° in addition, to say nothing of the 


twenty years protection of assurance. 


Vacancies in every State for men ot energy an icharacter to act as representatives 
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Sulgrave Manor House, the Home of George Washington’s Ancestors, at Banbury, England 


There is a report that the ancestral home of George Washington’s family is to be taken’down and re-erected in America. It is Sulgrave 
Manor House, at Banbury, England. The estate originally belonged to a priory dissolved by Henry VIII. at the Reformation 
and given to one Lawrence Washington, of Northampton. Lawrence Washington came of a Lancashire family 
His grandson, Lawrence, had two sons, both of whom emigrated to America about 1657, and it was 
one of these sons—John—who became the great-grandfather of George Washington 























Baron de _ Rothschild starting on Trial against Time in his Racing Automobile 
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Integrity in Business 


“ BUSINESS integrity is a trait in human 
nature quite independent of race, color, or 
previous conditions of servitude,” remarked 
an old army officer to the present writer, 
who surprised him in the act of replacing 
some age-yellowed papers in his office safe. 
* Here are exhibits X and Y, by way of dem- 
onstrating my philosophy.” 

He unfolded one of the papers with great 
care. It bore date 1874, and was a demand 
note for $1092, signed by a regular-army of- 
ticer of good rank and some: reputation. 

“That man,” the speaker continued, “ did 
so good service in the volunteer army at 
Vicksburg that Grant took him out and sent 
him to West Point, so as to put him on an 
even footing with anybody and insure him 
a military career. He deserved it. I haven’t 
a word to say against him as a soldier. But 
on his business side—well, you may guess 
what he is when I tell you that he has never 
paid a penny of principal or interest on that 
note, now twenty-eight years old. I had 
scraped together a little money, and he need- 
ed some, or thought he did, so he asked me 
to let him have it. As I could not use it 
in the field, where [ was fighting Indians, 
I consented. Oh yes, I’ve made my ‘ demand ’ 
more than once, but that is all the good it 
does. No, I don’t believe he deliberately set 
out to rob me; he simply lacks the faculty 
for keeping his engagements when it comes 
to money matters. 

“ Here ”—and he unfolded the second pa- 
per— is a bit of handwriting I keep simply 
as a souvenir. It is a note, but it was paid 
long ago. The only reason I have it still 
is that the man who signed it is so honest 
himself that you couldn’t make him believe 
that I am not also, or that I would take 
any advantage of him; and his knowledge 
that he has paid me cent per cent leaves 
him without either a troubled conscience 
or a worry of any kind about the matter. 
You can guess from the name, Charlie Hing, 
that he is a Chinaman. He was once— 
long ago—my servant. When we parted 
he asked me if I would lend him sixty dol- 
lars so that he could go back to China and 
see his family. That was in the days before 
the exclusion law. I was glad to accommo- 
date him, for he had been a faithful fellow, 
but I never expected to see the color of my 
money again. 

“Well, he went, and came back in due 
time. Meanwhile I had been moving about 
the country, and on his return he could not 
find me at first; but he set about a search, 
and pursued it systematically till he discov- 
ered where I was. Then he fell to work till 
he had earned the money. It took him some 
time, for it was a large sum for a China- 
man in those days; but back to me it came, 
every cent. 

“All of which goes to show— However, 
you had better make your own deductions.” 





Well—were it not a pleasant thing 

To fall asleep with all one’s friends; 
To pass with all our social ties 

To silence from the paths of men; 
And every hundred years to rise 

And learn the world, and sleep again; 
To sleep thro’ terms of mighty. wars, 

And wake on science grown to more, 
On secrets of the brain, the stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore; 
And all that else the years will show, 

The poet forms of stronger hours, 
The vast Republics that may grow, 

The Federations and the Powers; 
Titanie forces taking birth 

In divers seasons, divers climes; 
For we are ancients of the earth, 

And in the morning of the times. 

—-Tennyson. 


They (the Greeks) were great and free, 
and grew up on the soil of their own in- 
dividuality, creating themselves out of them- 
selves, and moulding themselves to what they 
were and willed to be—Walter Pater. 


Who can say he is not a fool before he 
has been tried by a woman? 
—George Meredith. 
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Looping «:Loop 


of the fleece to the body of the 
material is what makes Wright's 
Health Underwear lighter, yet 
warmer, than any other underwear. 
These many little loops form a Fleece 
of Comfort that gives ease to the skin 
. and protection to the whole body. 
They take up all excretions, main. 
tain perfect ventilation, retain 
the heat of the body, exclude 
the outside cold and damp. 




















WRIGHT'S 
Health Underwear 


is not expensive—costs no more 
than good underwear should—some 
as low as $1 @ garment. Anybody 
can afford to wear it. Book, 
“DRESSING FOR HEALTH,’’ free. 
WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear Co. 
76 Franklin St., 
New York, 











You wouldn’t useascrub- 

bing brush on your face. 

Be as discriminating in 

the use of soap. Some 
soaps sold for toilet pur- 
poses would not hurt a 
floor, but are ruinous to the 


complexion. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 

as It thoroughly cleanses the 

million or so pores on the human body and 


is a skin soap. 
frees them from impurities. Stimulates the 
tissues ; does not absorb the natural oil. The 
only soap scientifically adapted to the deli- 
caer of the skin. Trial size package 5 cts. to pay postage. 
pended THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 

: ~ Sole Agents, Dept. 50, Cincinnati, 0. 


25 cts. 


















































| THe CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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C. Dorflinger & Sons| 


FINE 
GLASSWARE 


Especial attention is directed to the fine art 
glassware of the famous Honesdale make 
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3 and 5 West 19th Street 


CORNER FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


} In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 
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| Style 61. 


Camp Mattress with Pillew attached. 

Also showing Mattress deflated. 
| Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
| Can be packed in small space when not in use 
G@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
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A High Ball 


made with 


Hunter Whiskey 


has the finest, richest flavor 
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ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT 
Leopold. ‘‘Josephine, I’m goin’ ter be a great musishener like Paderoosker ”’ 
Josephine. ‘‘But, Leo, you never even seen a piany. How cud you play ?” 
Leopold. ‘‘ Don’t need ter. All yer have ter do is have long hair ter run yer 
fingers through, then look sleepy-like, and bust a couple er keys” 


BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘TH bk WwW H | F a A business necessity is the . 


a m Areandbe} 


FLAT OPENING 


Detachable Leaf Ledger 


Because it gives the constant mastery of the 
accounts with half the labor and expense of any 
other system of bookkeeping. 

Because time is a valuable asset in business, and 
the “ Areandbe” Detachable Leaf Ledger doubles 
the value of time. 

Catalogue. F, giving details, with samples of 
the famous Backus Bond-Hinge Sheets, mailed on 
request. 


The Richmond & Backus Co., Detroit, Mich. 


WHAT THE WHITE HAS DEMONSTRATED |_New York Ofce: New York Ins i. Broadway 


The fitness of an automobile for general use must be proved by actual results 


not by theoretical statements. These are the facts about the WHITE One taste con - ces 


STEAM CARRIAGE: 


WHITE RELIABILITY — Has made a clean record in endurance contest | oe 5 
whenever entered. Out of a field of 70 starters in England’s recent endurance | = ; 
run, only two earned the highest possible score. Of these one was a WHITE ’ 


taken from regular stock. 
WHITE SPEED — Holds the world’s record for steam carriages, making B t of 1] le : fo 1 


five miles in 6:43 1-5, and ten miles in 14:59%2. 
WHITE ECONOMY — In a run of 100 miles without stop, the WHITE 


used only 53 gallons of fuel and 6 gallons of water. - 
Write for full particulars, including Prof. Thurston's report on our steam 0 
generator, and the official reports of important endurance contests. é = 
——— 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. (Automobile Department), Cleveland, Ohio If you have @ \iking ora natural 
22 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 609 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Talent for Drawing, cut this out 
509 ‘Tremont Street, Baston, Mass. 12 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. mail with your.address and 1eceive 


300 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 300 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, our FREE sample Lesson Circular 
with terms,and twenty Portraits of 


well-known artists & illustrators. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World B’ld’s. New York City, 






































NEW YORK CENTRAL'S GRAND CENTRAL STATION, °™™""nsw Yenc” ° 
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SupPpLEMENT TO HARPER’S WEEK 
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. SERGEANT OF INFANTRY, Fut Dress. . Private oF Cavatry, Fut Dress. 11. Magzor-Generat, Mount? 

. LizuTENANT oF InFantrRy, Dress. . CapTaIn or CaAvaLry, SERVICE. 12. Frecp-Orricer, Sionav Opps, Servic 
. Private or Inrantry, Service, WITH HELMET. . Private or Cavatry, SERVICE. 13. Overcoat For ALL OrriciRs, Service, 
. Private or Inrantry, SERVICE. . Aine To Bricaprer-GeNERAL, Fut Dress. 14. Mazgor-Generan, Dis 0U§TED, Fun 
. Private or Inrantry, Service Overcoat. . Bricapier-GENERAL, Mountep, Futt Dress. 15. Cotonen or ARTILLERY, 5 


THE NEW ARM 
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16. Masor or Inrantry, Fut Dress. 21. Coast ARTILLERY Private, Dress. 

17. Frenp ARTILLERY PrIvATE, SERVICE. 22. Post QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT, Fut Dress. 
18. Coast (on Heavy) ArtiLLery Private, SERVICE. 23. ENarnrker Private, SERVICE. 

19. Frexp Artiniery Corporat, Futt Dress. 24. Post Commissary-SerGEANT, Dress. 

20. Coast ARTILLERY Private, SERVICE. 25. ORDNANCE-SERGEANT, Dress. 


UNIFORMS 

















